OF THE SOLDIERS OF THE rae oe q 
MAY NOT FIGHT FOR THEIR KING Count 
= BUT a FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


THEN THIS IS FOUL ! 


REVIEW 


_ Edited by Lady Houston, 


General Goering said a week ago :— 


PROTESTS! WHAT IS THE USE OF PROTESTS UNLESS YOU 
HAVE THE BAYONETS TO BACK THEM ? 


GERMANY IS ARMED 


General Valle—Italy’s Air Minister—said on Saturday :— 
By the end of 1936 Italy will possess an air force of approximately 10,000 


ITALY IS ARMED 
BuT WHAT ABOUT BRITAIN 
BRITAIN DISARMED — yas appLieD SANCTIONS TO 


ITALY THAT HAVE NOT STOPPED THE WAR IN ABYSSINIA—AND IS NOW 
PROTESTING TO GERMANY WITHOUT THE MORAL RIGHT TO PROTEST NOR 
THE ARMS TO ENFORCE HER PROTESTS. 


This is the pass to which Ramsay MacDonald, self-professed friend of Bolshevism, 
and Stanley Baldwin—both advocates for that myth “collective security,” HAVE 
BROUGHT THIS NATION. 


While “ Duffer ” Cooper belatedly asks for recruits to FIGHT FOR THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS but NOT TO DEFEND OURSELVES—Eden, coached by Litvinoff, ferments a war 
against Germany on behalf of Soviet Russia. 


if BRITISH SOLDIERS may ONLY FIGHT 
FOU THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS then this is a 
policy to leave our own country undefended and to 
foully murder our soldiers FOR THE GLOKI- 
FICATION OF MR. EDEN. 


LET CONSERVATIVES STOP THIS NONSENSE NOW—BEFORE IT 
IS TOO LATE—OR THE DOOM OF BRITAIN WILL BE COMPLETE. 


Lucy Houston. 
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Won’t Do. 
r. Eden?! 


Mr. Eden is a dangerous Foreign Minister 
because he is always the advocate and never the 
judge. That was his réle, skilfully assumed, in 
the Commons last night. Speaking dispassion- 
ately, without any obvious suppressio veri, he 
built up a strong legal case against Germany. 


That Germany might have a strong case in 
equity and common sense or indeed any sort of 
case at all he did not so much as hint. Nor, for 
that matter, did any other speaker. They were all 
special pleaders. Even Mr. Lloyd George, the 
solitary advocatus diaboli, confined himself to an 
attack on the principal witness for the prosecution. 


More and more one thing becomes obvious, and 
it is time somebody said it. The politicians of 
Europe have become the witch doctors of war. 
While common tolk, French, Germans, Britons, 
Poles and who not, are going peaceably about their 
business together the politicians are running hither 
and yon, smelling out an aggressor here, pointing 
a bony finger there.  ‘* There’s a dangerous 
fellow,” they cry, “that looks like making mischief 
for us. Get the hocus pocus on him. Put some 
of our powerful ju ju in his soup. Call the tribe 
together and smell him out!” 


The House was full of anxiety when it met, and 
that anxiety was by no means allayed by what the 
Ministers had to say. ‘That anxiety centred about 
the Staff talks that, according to the White Paper 
proposals, are to take place under these or those 
circumstances. Mr. Eden assured the House that 
these Staff talks involved this country in no 
additional political commitments. The House 
was not impressed. ‘* Staff talks mean war,’’ said 
Mr. Lloyd George vehemently, and the House was 
clearly inclined to agree with him. 


It was absurd, pleaded Mr. Eden, to say that the 
Government were tying this country to the chariot 
wheels of any foreign country. Mr. Llovd George 
called on his Versailles reminiscences to prove that 
it is the reverse of absurd. Continental logic and 
Continental diplomacy are far too much for foolish 
Mr. Eden. By the time he is done we shall not be 


tied to the wheels of a foreign war chariot; we shall 
be between the shafts—with the carrot of collective 
security dangling before our noses, 


Now it is clear—and the fact is doing more to 
make the European situation dangerous than all 
the talk about aggression where there is no 
aggression and about broken faith when there has 
never been any faith, but only offensive and 
defensive works—that none of last night’s speakers 
has the remotest inkling of what to-day is Herr 
Hitler’s psychology. 


Germany sees herself ringed by foes. Germany, 
in an obsession of inferiority, sees in any arrange- 
ment compelling her to take this or that case to 
this or that tribunal a negation of her equality. 
Germany, whether vou like it or not, will have 
none of vour tribunals of appeal. 


As for Staff talks, they are preposterous and 
should never have been started. They are the way 
to war, not to peace, a rattling of the sword in the 
scabbard, the swift movement of the hand to the 
hip pocket. In answer to a direct question by 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Neville Chamberlain said 
last night that the proposals of the White Paper, 
detailing what we will do if satisfaction cannot be 
obtained from Germany, did not mean that we 
would join with France in removing the German 
troops out of the Rhine zone. 


The House was relieved, but not convinced. 
Staffs dispose a deal quicker than statesmen pro- 
pose. Britain should steer at top speed out ot 
these entanglements. The first move should be a 
definite assurance by the Government that these 
Staff talks will be stopped. 


This will at least help to remove the widespread 
apprehension that Mr. Eden may involve this 
country in some terrible catastrophe. Mr. Eden 
regards himself as a first-line peace preserver : the 
country does not see him in this shining réle; it 
regards him, rather, as a trouble-maker. There 
are some who regard him as a stick of dynamite. 


Evening News. 


No. 
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Reprinted from The Times 


RUSSIA’S RECORD 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE TIMES” 


Sir,—In your issue of March 20 a letter signed by Lord Allen of Hurtwood, Dr. G. P. 
Gooch, and two other prominent Englishmen includes the following statement with regard to 
establishing peace in Europe :— 


“‘ We cannot, at this juncture, refrain from suggesting that one of the greatest obstacles to a 
good understanding between this country and Germany, one of the major causes of diffidence 


concerning her proposed re-entry into the League, is her harsh treatment of the Jews and in- 
creasing interference with religious liberty.” 


It is true that memories are short, but to hundreds of thousands of Russian exiles the 
following facts are unforgettable : According to figures given by the Soviet, and taking reliable 
sources into account, some 20,000,000 persons lost their lives during the Russian Revolution 
either by violence or from starvation and disease. Of these people, 1,766,180 were executed 
before February, 1922, including 6,000 teachers and professors, 8,800 doctors of medicine, 
54,000 Army officers, 105,000 police officials, 355,000 persons of the upper classes, and 855,000 
peasants. According to official information from Russia in 1920, out of 545 members of the 
Bolshevist Administration 447 were Jews. 


In addition to the wholesale executions and imprisonments which took place during the 
first five years of the Revolution, deportations have been carried out systematically since, and 
during the past 18 months more than 170,000 persons have been exiled to Siberia for no other 
reason than that they belonged to the bourgeois class. 


The contrast between the Russian Revolution and the National-Socialist Revolution in 
Germany, which was almost bloodless, is, to say the least, startling, and the suffering of the 
relatively small number of disfranchised and deported Jews from Germany infinitesimal com- 
pared with the agonies endured by Christians in Russia. One notes with amazement with what 
equanimity and benevolence —— also the above facts were known) the accredited 
representative of a Country which openly professes atheism has been accepted in the bosom of the 
League of Nations, whereas Germany which firmly stands for religious liberty outside the realm 
of politics, is considered by your correspondents unworthy of renewed representation. 


After spending every winter and spring in Germany since 1932 I feel justified as a British 
observer in expressing an opinion on the subject. I venture to suggest that a State whose leader 
bases his external and internal policy on peace and on the teaching of Christ—‘“‘ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens ”—will have a far greater influence for good in the comity of nations than 
those whose political and economic religion is based on materialism and self-interest, which 
alas ! has proved to be the prevailing spirit of many of the League members since its foundation. 


I am, &c., 


Berlin, W. A. S. ATHERTON-SMITH, 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


Rattling the Staff Talks Sabre 

There is a time and a place for everything. 

Not even the angriest or most terrified French- 
man has seriously contended that the remilitarisa- 
tion of the Rhine with the few troops that Herr 
Hitler sent there was part of, or the prelude to, an 
attack on France. 

Why, then, the staff talks? To that one may 
answer with reason that the wise man prepares for 
every emergency, however remote. 

Well and good. But why parade these staff 
talks in the White Paper proposals? Why 
brandish them under Herr Hitler’s nose? 

It is that, and not the fact that a few old generals 
are to have a pow-wow together, that has stirred 
public opinion in this country. 

The public does not imagine for a single moment 
that the Brass Hats can make a war when the 
politicians do not want a war. It was not General 
Blank but H.M. Government that paraded these 
military conversations, with the apparent object— 
one can think of no other—of making Herr Hitler’s 
and everybody else’s flesh creep. 

Mr. Eden told the House of Commons that they 
were to be ‘‘ purely technical conversations ’’ to 
enable us to do our Locarno duty towards France. 

Why, then, were they trotted out at a time, and 
in a manner, that all too plainly suggested that if 
France foolishly decided to drive the German 
troops out of the Rhineland by force our Govern- 
ment might find itself jockeyed, not by its military 
advisers but by its Foreign Secretary, into plung- 
ing into the fray along with her ? 

We do not expect anything of the kind. We 
merely point out that with dangerous Mr. Edens 
flinging White Paper proposals about you cannot 
blame the public for apprehending the worst. 

Evening News. 


* * 
* 


Were t’other Dear Charmer Away 

I have a sneaking suspicion that in a week’s 
time the French people will be shouting: 
‘* Perfidious Albion! ’’ as loudly as a week ago 
they were shouting ‘‘ Faithless Germany ! ’’—and 
not without some justification. We must expect 


it, for it is the traditional rdle of the peacemaker 
to get his shins kicked by both combatants. Mean- 
while, I regard as verging on the indecent the 
eagerness with which the international housemaids 
are trying to sweep the Italian-Abyssinian mess 
under the bed. I take it that the international 
maxim is a white in the hand is worth two blacks 
in the bush. 


Morning Post. 


Detachment 

Two powerful voices disparaged collective 
security and the League of Nations in-the House 
of. Commons last night. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain said that when the 
present crisis is over we in Britain will have to do 
some hard thinking about the League and its 
implications ‘‘ and whether collective security is 
any more than a pretty phrase to adorn a meaning- 
less thing.’’ Pointing to Germany, he said, 
‘You cannot base European civilisation on a 
system in which treaties bind the Parties only so 
long as it suits their convenience.’ 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, too, was strongly 
critical of the League. 

The Evening Standard has long and consistently 
attacked the League of Nations and the principle 
of collective security as futile yet dangerous, and 
has been censured for so doing even though events 


have justified the attack. 


* * 
* 


A Better Policy 


But it is not enough to denounce the League and 
the collective system. If the League does not 
work, the British people must be presented with an 
alternative policy for the attainment of their ideal, 
which is to live at Peace. 

We have such a policy. It provides that Great 
Britain should adopt towards European affairs an 
attitude of detachment. She should be tied by 


neither pact, nor covenant, nor alliance to the 
destinies of Continental nations. 
free. 

“1 do not pretend,’ said Mr. Anthony Eden in 
Parliament yesterday, ‘‘ that our task ’’—the task 


She should be 
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of conciliation—** would not have been easier had 
we been entirely free.”’ 

And yet he attacked the conception of detach- 
ment from Europe. He said it was an unreal 
conception. He employed a very familiar argu- 
ment, the historical argument, which says that 
Britain has never been able to dissociate herself 
from events in the Low Countries ; that it is a vital 
interest of Britain that the integrity of France and 
Belgium be maintained. 


effectively from Hamburg as from Boulogne. The 
development of the military airplane has set aside 
once-vital considerations of time and distance. 
Our people should bear these facts in mind when 
they are told that participation in general or 
limited systems of collective security is essential 
for Britain’s safety. The two essentials for 
Britain’s safety are detachment from European 
affairs, and armaments sufficiently strong at home 
and throughout the Empire to deter any State 
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GOLDEN MILLER, 


That argument will not do. It has been nullified 
by the march of events. It is based upon strategic 
conditions which no longer apply. 


For, in any future European war, we should not 
see two armies facing one another. We should 
not see fleets drawn up in battle array. Those 
cumbrous methods of warfare are no longer 
necessary. They have given place to tactics of 
swift and sudden attack. 

Once upon a time it would have been essential, 


if this country were at war with Germany, to ensure 
that the harbours, ports and bases of Northern 


France should not be occupied by the Germans. 


To-day the Germans could operate against us as 


Reprinted from the ‘* Daily Mail” 


which might otherwise be tempted to a deed of 
aggression, 

The difficulties of the British Government at the 
present time are many. The need for restraint is 
fully understood by those who advocate the policy 
of detachment. But they urge their policy upon 
the Government in the knowledge that it is fast 
increasing in favour among the people, and in the 
conviction that, sooner or later, it will be adopted. 

Evening Standard. 
Russia—The Truth 
An appalling picture of the misery, corrup- 
tion, and incompetence which prevail in every part 
of the vast territories ruled by the tyrannical junta 
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of Moscow Bolsheviks is given in his sincere 
and honest book* by Mr. Arne Strom, a Danish 
poultry expert, who, with his wife and young son, 
spent a year on a State collective farm in the midst 
of the Steppes. 


His evidence is the more valuable because he 
went to Soviet Russia full of faith and enthusiasm. 
His job, or so he thought, was to suggest improve- 


HER OWN HOME: with the miniature house presented to her by the people of Wales in the background. 


Gruesome Conditions 

In fact, the conditions he reveals in this country 
with which trade and political agreements are 
being sought have no counterpart except in the 


more backward regions of the East. From the 


train as he travelled south the more gruesome 
aspects of Russian life were apparent on every 
station platform. 


Princess Elizabeth, elder daughter of the Duke and Duchess of York, among the tulips at Royal Lodge, Windsor Great Park. 


ments in the methods of rearing poultry on the 
great State farms. He found, as other foreign 
specialists have found, that the mere business of 
existence absorbed all his time and energy. 


In the few show places maintained by the Soviet 
for gullible tourists, foreign currency will buy the 
necessities and some of the superfluities of life. Mr. 
Strom was paid in roubles—the most worthless 
money in the world. ‘‘ I lived like a prince com- 
pared with the Russians themselves,’’ he writes, 
‘* but that does not mean that I lived anything like 


so well as the unemployed in Western Europe or 
America,” 


It is likely that Queen Mary will spend Easter there. 


‘“ Human beings lay everywhere in a state of 
poverty and sickness such as we had never before 
dreamed possible. . . . The human dwellings 
were miserable little hovels, with a few very small 
windows and roofs that sometimes looked like big 
haystacks weighing down the small huts. . . . 
The new factories were not working at full 
pressure. Once our train stopped in front of a 
very big one which looked more like a ruin than 
anything else. Nearly all the window panes were 
broken, grass and weeds grew everywhere, timber 
and rubbish surrounded it. An Englishman stood 
beside me. ‘ Look at that,’ he said smiling, ‘ they 
never finish a job,’ ”’ 
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“Give us Bread ”’ 


The squalor, dirt and stench that Mr. Strom 
everywhere encountered—even in the rooms at the 
farm provided for him and his family—could not 
be paralleled to-day elsewhere in Europe. Except 
for a few favoured members of the Communist 
Party, nearly everyone Mr. Strom met literally did 
not get enough food to maintain physical fitness. 
“Uncle, give us bread,”’ was the harrowing cry 
that echoed in his ears. 

Unbelievable difficulties were encountered in the 
purchase of the simplest articles : 

‘Soap, drawing-pins, safety-pins, methylated 
spirit, nails, and so on—none of these thousand 
and one little odds and ends, which in other 
countries there is no difficulty in getting, were to 
be found here. ‘ We have none’: these words 
were the fixed and immediate answer to all our 
demands.” 

From the start prospects on the farm were hope- 
less. Like most Russian enterprises, it was badly 
sited and badly equipped. No money was avail- 
able and none of the staff had received any wages 
for months. That ‘‘ distant, blood-sucking, over- 
ruling master, the Moscow administration,’ had 
long ago drained it dry. 


* * 
* 


In Fear of the Cheka 

An empty threat to report recalcitrance or gross 
inefficiency to the O.G.P.U.. often worked such 
poor miracles as are possible in this diseased and 


5 YEAR PLAN 
\ PILGRIMS 


ry 


poverty-stricken land, for the suffering peasants 
live in daily dread of the terrible Cheka. But 
when nothing is to be bought, except with foreign 
currency, life is a perpetual struggle, especially in 
winter, to avoid death from starvation. The 
emaciated horses died by thousands : 

“Lord, how they died! Like the pheasants 
they were quite without the proletarian feeling of 
Solidarity. They died right in the face of the Plan. 
- . . It is my pious hope that by now they are all 
dead and have thus escaped a degree of neglect and 
brutality that we in Western Europe have never 
dreamed 


** 
* 


Robbery 

The Torgsin, the mighty concern with shops 
all over Russia, displaying quite ordinary food 
supplies which cannot be bought elsewhere, is 


described by Mr. Strom as 


‘a system of down- 
right robbery,’? which has enticed away from the 
Russian people their gold and silver, silk shawls, 
sealskins, and jewels. These are the means 
whereby the Soviet Union has at times been able 
to pay some of its more pressing foreign debts. 


Although he retained to the end his affection for 
the peasantry, Mr. Strom soon learned to despise 
the ruthless and incompetent Moscow tyrants who 
have made Russia a vast prison of the underfed 
and hopeless. Everywhere he saw opportunities 
frittered away, grandiose schemes stultified at the 
outset. 


* * 
| 


An Impossibility 

‘““ Fools they had been, senseless fools. To 
think it possible to teach Western technique to the 
perhaps most primitive peasantry in the world by 
means of a few five-year plans is pure stupidity.” 


Charles Dickens at the time he wrote “ Pickwick Papers-” 


He has told the truth about Russia. He has 
given us an unforgettable picture of a land which, 
compared with other European countries, is still 
floundering in the Middle Ages, a land in which 
no one is free, and nearly everyone-hungry. 


*Uncle, Give Us Bread, by Arne Strom (Allen 
and Unwin, 7s. 6d.). 
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R. ANTHONY EDEN’S private talks 
with diplomatists of other Powers are no 
doubt intended by him to send a cold shiver 

down their backs, but must only make them choke 
with laughter at his bombastic arrogance. We 
never know what he will do next, but we are always 
perfectly sure it will be something abysmally idiotic 
and most certainly against the welfare of Great 
Britain. His talks at Geneva resulted in making 
an enemy of Italy, our old ally. His talks in 
London have landed us in a diabolical mess with 
Germany. His other talks are committing the 
nation to a dangerous military pact with France 
and Belgium. After having insulted or antagon- 
ised every powerful nation in Europe excepting 
that of his dear friend Litvinoff, he told the House 
of Commons that he would not be prepared to be 
the first Foreign Secretary to go back on his word. 


These might have been high-sounding senti- 
ments if he had behind him the wherewithal to put 
them into action, but being impotent to implement 
words by deeds, it was mere swashbuckling. _ If 
they were translated into action it would mean that 
hundreds of thousands of British soldiers and 
civilians would become cannon-fodder because Mr. 
Eden was permitted to fetter us to fight for France, 
although the validity of Locarno is seriously in 


Signor Grandi 


— 


question, and the 
action of France. 
Before talking so 


grandiloquently and try- 
ing to dictate what other 
nations should do, Mr. 
Eden had far better look , 
around him at home and 
tell us exactly what ihe 
Government repre- 
sents has done for the 
last four years to prepare 
for the evil commitments 
under the Locarno 
Treaty. This Treat 
was signed by Mr. Baldwin and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, then Foreign Minister, but only 
recently have the British public realised with a 
shock how far it goes, how we have no say in the 
matter if France decides she is in danger and calls 
upon us for military aid. But Mr. Baldwin is 
aware of its provisions, so is Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, so is (or should be) Mr. Eden, and 
so is the Foreign Office. Mr, Eden cannot excuse 
himself by throwing the responsibility of the 
present provisions of the Treaty of Locarno on the 
Treaty of Versailles, because he is serving under 
the Prime Minister who signed the Treaty of 
Locarno with his eyes open. 

Mr. Baldwin knew the responsibilities he had 
undertaken on behalf of the nation, vet he has for 
all these years taken an active part in disarming 
the nation which can at any moment be called upon 
to honour his Locarno signature. For the last 
four years, from 1931, with an enormous Conser- 
vative majority behind him, he has deliberately 
allowed our national defences to fall more and more 
in arrears, when he has seen Germany rearming on 
a gigantic scale, Italy the same, and Russia as 
well, to say nothing of lesser Powers. He pre- 
tended to believe that the League of Nations would 
be successful in persuading the Powers to disarm, 
and so much was the wish the father to the thought 
that when Japan walked out of the League and 
began to arm on a great scale, followed by Ger- 
many on an even greater, he still allowed our 
national safety to decay more and more. 

That was not all he did. It was his Government 
that promulgated the odious Treaty of Washington 
that has whittled away our sea power, and cut down 
the Navy and the Army to dangerous proportions. 
Never in all these years have we heard one single 
patriotic speech by Mr. Baldwin, never anything 
except hopes of disarmament, nothing other than 
proposals to weaken British authority and under- 
mine the Empire as in India, until to-day we see a 
generation arising who are Pacifist, and a Govern- 
ment ready to cede parts of the Empire, give other 
nations a right to use our raw materials, pav 
Danegelt to any strong Power, and too late, now 
pretend to rearm on a great scale as is necessary to 
save ourselves, let alone France. Even to this hour 
the rearmament policy of Mr. Baldwin is inade- 
quate and half-hearted. He places a lawyer at the 
head of the Defence Ministry and deliberately 
passes over the strong men who understand the job. 

Mr. Eden is fully aware of all this. In 
command of Foreign Affairs he could not have 
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Mr. Eden and Friend 


been ignorant of the dangerous national risk of 
future war under the Locarno Treaty. He saw 
the martial enthusiasm of a re-born Germany led 
by a man half-deified, building up vast armaments 
and re-imposing conscription, in no mood to be 
bullied and browbeaten by the Locarno Powers. 
Yet with all these explosive elements it was his 
duty as Foreign Secretary to avoid carefully, he 
went round with a lighted torch bearing the word 
‘“ Sanctions,’’ and with great success made an 
enemy of Italy, one of the Locarno signatories. 
Nothing more insane in the conduct of our Foreign 
Affairs could be imagined, and yet he is still 
fooling around with his lighted torch ! 

ltaly, as we see, will take no steps under the 
Locarno Treaty to assist us to chastise Germany. 
Signor Mussolini has the excellent pretext that 
whilst the League of Nations—in Italian eyes 
merely a synonym’ for England—continues 
sanctions, his country can take no part in the dis- 
cussions. Signor Grandi handed it out straight 
at the Locarno meeting in London. Mr. Eden is 
on the horns of a dilemma accordingly. He is 
reaping what he has sown. He realises how dis- 
credited he will be when he has to instruct his 
precious League to withdraw sanctions against 
Italy and swallow all his fine words about principle 
and disinterestedness and all the rest of his non- 
sense, because he cannot afford to do without 
Italy’s aid. None the less it is perfectly certain 
that Italy will neither forget or forgive until Great 
Britain shows some sign of repentance. 


Public opinion throughout Great Britain is 
hardening rapidly. It is certainly more pro- 
German than anti-German, and the nation will not 
consent to be brought to the risk of a conflict 
because Mr. Eden upholds the Locarno Treaty, 
having acted as judge and dismissed abruptly Herr 
Hitler’s claim that France negatived Locarno by 
her Pact with the Russian Bolshevists. Public 
opinion want to be quit of all these war talks by 
Mr. Eden, and it believes that without making any 
more attempts to obtain concessions from Germany 
to placate French amour propre—worked up by 
Litvinofi—the Government's whole efforts should 
be centred on Herr Hitler’s proposals for a 25-year 
non-aggressive Pact. If this fails then it will be 
time to talk about military conversations, which are 
another of the combustible materials Mr. Eden 
seems to keep ready for use in his talking shop. 

The Government cannot afford to disregard this 
public opinion which is well aware that the 
country cannot fight a war for vears except to court 
disaster, and which now recognises how thoroughly 
dishonest the Government has been to have utterly 
disarmed the nation when all the time they were 
well aware of their military promisés. They have 
been dishonourable towards France, who had a 
right to expect England to be in a position to 
redeem her signature if and when required, and 
dishonourable to the British nation, who were 
lulled into pacifism and disarmament with this 
dreadful sword of Damocles hanging over its head 
—and is still hanging by the traditional thread, 
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IMPERTINEN 


HEN he declared that a new Locarno Treaty 
should be made between Britain, France 
and Belgium—did Mr. Eden stop to think 

what we had to offer the countries signing such an 
Agreement ? 


What guarantees of help can Britain give with 
What 
promises can we make of security and future 
welfare ? 


no Navy—no Army and no Air Force. 


How can we help either France or 
Belgium when we cannot help ourselves? In what 
way can we make it worth their while to enter into 
an Alliance with Britain ? except by financing them 
for always to make this Country pay the Piper 


By MERIEL 
BUCHANAN 


Our Foreign Secretary is very glib of tongue, 
but does he ever stop to measure the full meaning 
or import of his words? He has said that Britain 
‘* will honour her bond to France and Belgium.” 
Furthermore, he has bombastically declared ‘ | 
am not prepared to be the first British Minister to 
go back on a British signature.”’ 


Hitler reviews his Air Force 


without calling the tune, is what Mr. Eden calls 
diplomacy ! 

Of one thing we can be quite certain. Though 
his promises may mean very little, Mr. Eden will 
be lavish and generous with suggestions, he will, 
from the superior pinnacle of his inestimable 
inexperience and tactless indiscretions, give advice 
in plenty as to how NOT to do things, in the same 
way as he has advised and counselled our policy 
both at Geneva and at home, leading us to the 
present situation of dire and deadly peril, alienat- 
ing us from our friends, lowering our prestige and 
honour in the eyes of the world. 


All this sounds very grandiloquent and magniti- 
cent, but what weight does it really carry? And 
how will Mr. Eden, should the need arise, make 
good his word and ‘‘ honour Britain’s bond ”’ ? 


In the old days the fact that England stood bond 
for any country would have caused a stir in 
Europe, it would have made the country for whom 
the bond was given immune from attack or aggres- 
sion. It would have guaranteed security because 
of Britain’s might, both on land and sea, because 
her word was inviolable, for it was backed up with 
the wherewithal to put these words into deeds, and 
her position was, therefore, unassailable. 
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Now, however, thanks to Mr. Ramsay 
“MacDonald’s shameful pandering to the dictates 
of Soviet Russia, and to Mr. Baldwin’s cringing 
subservience to the same domination, the word of 
England no longer stands as a guarantee, and 
though Mr. Eden may continue to broadcast his 
dictatorial instructions, they will indeed be nothing 
more than empty phrases, and will carry no weight 
in the Council of Nations. 


AN OFFER OF PEACE 


Hitler has made his offer of peace to Europe, 
he has said that he does not want war, he has 
spoken in moving terms of his personal knowledge 
of the horrors of war, but let us not forget that 
Hitler is in a position to dictate terms to England 
and to demand agreement with those terms, not to 
humbly sue for a hearing. Hitler has well 
equipped armed forces and a superlative Air Force 
at his command. He is backed, moreover, by his 
country’s enthusiasm, by his people’s unquestion- 
ing loyalty and adoration. Can Mr. Eden say the 
same? What is he going to produce to back up 
his promises to France and Belgium? Will the 
young men of England flock to the Recruiting 
Offices because our Foreign Secretary declares that 
he will stand by the Treaties of Versailles and 
Locarno? Will they enlist because he still holds 
t» the Covenant of the League of Nations ? 


Mr. Eden has been the cause of making England 
sink from her former position of a great Power. 
He should remember that, though the Government 


Mr. Duff Cooper Minister for War, 


Mr. Eden Mr. Litvinoff 


found it only too fatally easy to disarm, they may 
find it a task far beyond their powers to build up 
the depleted forces of our Navy—our Army—and 
our Air Force, for as long as ‘Mr. Eden talks big 
but belongs to a Government that have played 
every low down trick to destroy our Defences and 
which can only shriek that the League of Nations 
is their ‘‘ Sheet Anchor ’’—the Recruiting Offices 
will continue to be empty and, the youth of 
England—having been told by Duff Cooper that 
we are not preparing to defend ourselves—will 
refuse to offer itself up as a sacrifice for the League 
of Nations. 


THAT SOVIET PACT 


What is the alternative? There is only one 
reason Mr. Eden could give for refusing to make 
a new Treaty, and that would be to endorse the 
reason recently given by Germany, namely, that 
France’s Pact with Russia releases Britain from 
any obligation in the Locarno Treaty. 


It is rumoured from Paris that that arch-intriguer 
Litvinoff and his creature Monsier Potemkine, the 
Soviet Ambassador to France, masquerading 
under the cloak of supporting France’s stand 
against Germany, have been furtively at work 
aggravating the dissensions which have arisen 
between France and Britain. No doubt, Eden 
—who at every Conference always sits in Mr. 
Litvinoff’s lap, to listen to his whispered asides 
and words of satanic sophistry with respectful 
attention. 


Since he has been in Office, Mr. Eden has never 
made one proposal to build up the dignity— 
honour—and welfare of Great Britain—while 
Hitler has lived only to put Germany on top and 
has succeeded in doing this despite every difficulty 
—Anthony Eden has dragged his country down to 
the depths and made it a by-word amongst the 
nations of the earth, 
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Lieut. -General His Highness the ! 
Maharaja of Patiala, recent 


Chancellor] of the Princes’ 
Chamber, who has resigned. 


ATEST advices from India indicate that there 

L is acute division of opinion among the 

Indian Princes over the question of 
Federation. 


The Indian Princes are the autocratic rulers, 
subject to the paramountcy of the Crown, of two- 


fifths of the area of the peninsula, 
population of about 80 millions. 


with a 


In many respects—defence, railways, posts and 
telegraphs, customs and excise—they have interests 
more or less in common with British India, and the 
British Government has, therefore, been making 
the most strenuous efforts to secure their adhesion 
to the all-India Federation. 


The New Act lays down that the Federation 
cannot come into being unless and until at least 
half the States—i.e., States with half the Seats in 
the Upper House—agree to come in. 


Many of the Princes are strongly opposed to so 
doing, believing that their rights are best secured 
under existing treaties and agreements with the 
Crown and would be endangered by their joining 
the so-called democratic or pseudo-democratic 
Constitution which the Act aims at setting up. 


They do not forget that the Congress extremists, 
whom that Constitution will put in power in many 
of the Provinces, and probably also in the Central 
or Federal Government, have declared that their 
policy is to get rid of the British Raj which 
guarantees the internal Sovereignty and integrity of 
the States, and also to wipe out the States—which 
in a body have always proved their active loyalty 
to the Crown—as ‘‘ medieval anachronisms ”’ 
incompatible with either modern democratic ideas 
or with the ‘‘ Republic of peasants and workers ”’ 
which Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru, the Congress 
President, wishes to copy from Russia. 


If left to themselves the vast majority of the 
Princes, now that they see how the proposed 
Federation is likely to work out in practice, would 
have nothing to do with it. As a body they are 
essentially Conservative, and they prefer to put 


Lieut.-General His Highness the 


INDIA 


By 
SIR MICHAEL 
O’DWYER 


of Bikaner, first 
Chan r of Princes’ Chamber. 


their trust not in an all-India Federation, which 
may be controlled by the hostile Congress, but in 
the Treaties and Engagements with the British 
Crown, which they regard as sacrosanct. They 
have every right to do so, because Sovereign after 


Sovereign has given them the most explicit 
assurances, 


Queen Victoria in the famous Proclamation of 
1858 said:—‘‘ We shall respect the Rights, 
Dignities and Honour of the Native Princes as 
our own.’ His late Majesty through H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught in 1921 at Delhi, expressed 
his ‘‘ determination ever to maintain unimpaired 
the privileges, rights and dignities of the Princes 
of India. The Princes may rest assured that this 
pledge remains inviolate and inviolable.”’ 


Nothing could be more binding. But many of 
the Princes fear, and not without reason, that in 
the new Federation they will be swallowed up 
either by British India, the leading politicians of 
which view them with disfavour, or by the more 
powerful! neighbouring States. Indeed, many of 
them fear to be so absorbed within 15 or 20 years. 


The present Chancellor, the Maharaja of Patiala, 
who has such a splendid record of service to the 
King-Emperor, has repeatedly expressed similar 
misgivings, and it is well-known that a majority, 
if not all, of the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber which includes the Maharaja Rana of 
Dholpur (Pro-Chancellor), the Maharajas of 
Panna, Dewas (Junior) and Jhalawar are equally 
apprehensive. Their view has been admirably put 
by the Ruler of Jhalawar in a letter to a London 
paper on the 27th November, 1934 :— 


‘* With the great majority of Princes there has 
been a growing apprehension that the Federal 
scheme would rob us of our present prestige, 
strength and status. Those who wish to use the 
Princes as a convenience in their attempts to 
placate the aggressive democracy in British India 
will be taking a great risk.” 


The Government, however, have decided to take 
that risk and though in the passage of the India 
Bill they made certain amendments to allay the 
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RINCES 


apprehension of the Princes, they have by no 
means succeeded in removing them. 

The Government rely mainly on the support of 
some half dozen of the leading States—who have 
remained aloof from the Chamber of Princes—to 
secure the majority necessary to start the Federa- 
tion. Out of the 560 States and Estates which lie 
outside British India, it is calculated that the 
adhesion of less than 30 of the largest would be 
sufficient, and in that case the opposition of ‘‘ the 
lesser breeds without the lair’’ could be 
disregarded. 

This may not conform with the traditional 
British ideas of standing up for the under-dog, but 
it is in accord with the unscrupulous tactics 
employed in the passing of the India Bill. 

That helps to explain the crisis which has now 
arisen in the Chamber of Princes. The Chamber 
was constituted in 1921 as a permanent consultative 
body which meets periodically, when summoned 
by the Viceroy, for the discussion of matters 
affecting the States generally or of common con- 
cern with British India and the Empire. All the 
States which enjoy Salutes (117) are members in 
their own right, while 12 Rulers are elected to 
represent the 127 States next in importance. 

If Federation comes into being the Chamber of 
Princes will disappear, and in its stead the States 
will be represented as laid down in the Act in both 
Houses of the new Federal Legislature, which in 
return will have wide jurisdiction in the States 
(hitherto independent as_ regards internal 
sovereignty) joining the Federation. 


Exalted Highness the Nizam His Hi the Maharaja of 
India's leading Kasi —ruler of one of the 
Prince. States. 


It is obvious that this cession of part of their 
sovereign rights to a Federal Legislature and 
Executive in which the States must always be in a 
minority, causes acute anxiety to most of the States, 
and especially to those who are not powerful 
enough to protect their own interests if attacked by 
hostile British Indian politicians. 


This is where the main line of cleavage shows 
itself. The great States which, subject to the dis- 
cussion of details, have accepted the Federal 
scheme, are, or now think they are, capable of 
resisting encroachment by the future Federal 
authority. 

Fully conscious of their importance they 
have generally held aloof from the Chamber of 
Princes (representing roughly the middle class and 
smaller States), and they are now to receive very 
substantial benefits from the British Government 
on condition that they join the Federation. 

Some scores of the States, including the most 
important, have in the past ceded considerable 
territories to the British Government or agreed to 
pay substantial tribute in return for protection or 
specific military guarantees against aggression. 

These payments, which amount to about 
£1,000,000 sterling, are to be remitted in future 
but only to those States who agree to join the 
Federation. 

Thus Mysore (the second largest State) is to get 
a remission of the annual tribute of £187,500, 
Baroda of £172,500, Gwalior of £90,000, Benares 


(Continued on page 430)! 
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Reprinted from ‘“‘ The Observer” 


Bedroc 


O progress towards constructive peace can be 
made, nor can the dark drift towards war 
and disaster be arrested and reversed, 

unless the fundamental distinction and correspon- 
dence between German rights and the rights of 
others are understood once for all. This is the 
clarification that the present article attempts with 
as much plainness as we can bring to the task. 
Britain is sick of the mass of false jargon and false 
thinking which has more and more embroiled our 
affairs and discredited our policy during the last 
twelve months. ‘‘ Collective Security’? as a 
phrase is in any case ‘‘ a vile phrase ’’ as Polonius 
said of another. At present it is a sounding name 
for a myth. It admits the utmost extent of con- 
fusion between everything and nothing. In any 
given connection it may mean fast and loose 
instead of hard and fast. Britain is sick of this 
phrase-mongering ambiguity; sick of the muddle 
and peril it has created and concealed. 


THE WRONG WAY 
The nation desires that its foreign policy shall 
be re-established upon rock-bottom principles. We 
must know to what we are pledged; and that we 
shall only be involved where we are thoroughly 
prepared to fulfil. We have to replace the present 
basis of rubble by true foundations. 


The speeches of the Foreign Secretary and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in last Friday’s 
debate bring us nearer to this purpose, but not yet 
near enough. Mr. Eden’s speech, well-framed 
and well-uttered, was a personal triumph. In his 
best passage he dwelt upon the honour and neces- 
sity of absolute faithfulness to our engagements 
with France and Belgium for common defence. 
Amid cheers from all sides of the House, he de- 
clared that he would never be “‘ the first British 
Foreign Secretary to go back upon a British 
signature.” 


But the earlier part of his argument by no means 
ranked in judgment with the rest. He repeated 
with reproaches the story of the spilt milk. That 
is, the Foreign Secretary once more, at length and 
in detail, pronounced juridical condemnation upon 
Germany for her breaches of the Treaties of Ver- 
sailles and Locarno; and he did this without 
taking into adequate account that grave change 
in the substantial conditions which was unques- 
tionably created to Germany’s detriment by the 
Franco-Soviet compact. 


This method of one-sided censure can only act 
as an irritant, prolong recrimination, and render it 
more difficult for Herr Hitler to make the kind of 
answer that Mr. Eden invites. That part of the 
White Paper which elaborated the same argument 
had been rejected already with sound common 


By J. L. Garvin 


sense by the overwhelming majority of the British 
people. They regard what is done as done. The 
country wants its Government to shut the old 
blotted and torn volume; to open a new book; and 
to take care that they inscribe wiser and juster 
things upon its unwritten leaves. 


The British people will never fight to re-impose 
inequality of any kind or degree whatever on 
Germany within her own territories. They will 
never lift one finger in any way for a purpose they 
regard as both wrong and stupid. In the whole 
of this matter, they are determined to keep clean 
hands; they expect that British policy shall begin 
to show a clean sheet ; they demand that the com- 
plete equality of Germans on their own soil shall 
be unconditionally recognised ; and they insist that 
in the whole of this particular connection the 
Treaty of Versailles shall be wiped out as a bad 
debt. 

We now come to the other side of the case. It 
is just as strong. Given the full equality of Ger- 
many in her own affairs, the second rock-bottom 
principle of British policy henceforth is equal 
security for ourselves in our affairs, and of others 
in theirs, the others in this case being those 
western nations on the opposite side of the narrow 
seas from whose safety the conditions of our own 
national and Imperial existence are indivisible. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 


This is not a simple question of honour, as some 
superficial opinions suppose. It is more than 
ever, in the air-age, a matter of necessity and of 
life and death. It is part of a rational and indis- 
pensable system of mutual insurance. It is the 
modern form of that historic national policy to 
which for two and a half centuries we have owed 
the repeated survival of our safety and prosperity 
through all great wars. There will not be, and 
there cannot be, a moment of wavering or an atom 
of compromise about this. Any who think other- 
wise ‘‘ know not the stomach of this people.’’ And 
not that inward fibre and instinctive sagacity which 
in every crisis are true to type. 


No one can complain that in this examination— 
as in many a case before it since the war—we have 
not done justice to the German people. Holding 
the balance even with a steady hand, we have to 
do justice to others with the same realism. Herr 
Hitler’s action tells two ways. German equality 
on her own soil is now achieved and irreversible. 
When the British and French Governments have 
accepted that fact tacitly, as they should and must, 
there will be no further cause or excuse for German 
complaints on that score. Far from it. 


For what follows? This, and let us never for- 
get it, that Germany henceforth—whatever may 
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have been the case up to now—will possess not 


merely equality but superiority. Superiority in 
the concrete sense of a mighty preponderance in 
arms over every one of her western neighbours, 
singly regarded, and notably over ourselves. 


THE EASTERN CRUX 

The third rock-bottom principle is of another 
kind. It is one of avoidance. We enter into a 
necessary system of mutual insurance and 
reciprocal defence for western reasons. We have 
to provide that it shall not be converted for non- 
western reasons into a system of aggression or even 
of presumption at Germany’s expense. 

A great deal too much of the presumption has 
been recently shown by Soviet Russia and _ the 
Little Entente. Sanctions against Germany on 
the Rhine question would have been supported 
apparently by Mr. Litvinoff and M. Titulescu, for 
instance, just as they supported Sanctions against 
Italy, not because they cared a jot for Abyssinia 
proper or for preserving Amharic despotism over 
the Ethiopian ‘‘ Empire,’’ but for the purpose of 


drawing Britain into commitments in their own 
favour. This spirit of challenge if further en- 
couraged by universal commitments on the part of 
this country would end by precipitating general 
war and at no far remove. We can have nothing 
to do with it. 


Thus, if we value peace, our third rock-bottom 
principle must be the refusal to be committed in 
advance to any kind of intervention in the un- 
settled questions of Eastern and Central Europe. 
We do not pre-judge any. question in those 
quarters. But with respect to them we must not 
tie our hands beyond recall either for or against 
Germany, or Poland, or Soviet Russia; or brow- 
beaten Austria, or mutilated Hungary; or any 
other nation, race, or system. This does not 
necessarily mean a free hand for Germany in 
Eastern Europe, for we can make no such spotted 
bargain. It means the free judgment and un- 
fettered policy of Britain in affairs beyond our 
control, which would otherwise swirl towards the 
cataract as before and sweep us over it with them. 


The Laws of War 


By C. W. Domville-Fife 


(Editor of “The Seagoer’’ ) 


HERE is one—and only one—teally great 
question in the whole complicated problem 
of international relationships which has to 

be asked and answered categorically in order to 
obtain a clear understanding of the two distinct 
channels in which are flowing the swift and 
dangerous currents of world politics. 

Shorn of all ambiguity, this vital question is, 
like all great things, simplicity itself. Can the 
trust of a nation—for it matters not whether it be 
a world-wide Empire or a small State—be based 
with the greatest degree of security on the teach- 
ings of past events, that have been repeated so 
often throughout history that they have become 
established facts, or on those political doctrines of 
post-war years which, wherever adopted and tried, 
have been so emphatically contradicted by sub- 
sequent events as to have proved them to be mere 
instigators of a torrent of words based on an 
impractical idealism ? 


Lift from their pigeon-holes in the archives of 
the nations, shake their faded writings free of the 
dust of time, and then expose to the light of to-day 
just one set of international documents—perhaps 
the most dangerous of them all—those treaties 
which have, from time to time during the past 
century, purported to limit armaments and to place 
definite restrictions of one kind or another on their 
signatories in time of war. Most dangerous of all 
are these, because, like thin ice, they lure the 
venturesome but infrequent and consequently in- 
experienced skater to swift disaster in a position 
Where the help, even of sympathisers, is difficult, 
if not impossible to be obtained. 

Between 1900 and 1914, for example, many so- 


called ‘“‘ laws of war’’ were drawn up in a 
magnificent Peace Palace at the Hague. Scarcely 
had they been completed before Belgium was 
violated by one of its guarantors. The use of 
submarine explosive mines outside territorial 
waters was prohibited by the Hague Convention, 
but immediately carried out by all the Naval 
Powers in the Great War. The use of poison gas 
and formulas for its wholesale manufacture were 
discussed in high British Naval circles long before 
the years 1914-18, but then it was considered too 
barbaric to be even contemplated. In later times 
—when law sought in vain for the instrument to 
enforce its enactments—poison gas was not only 
contemplated but used on a vast scale; and now 
has become, though the idea may be repugnant, 
one of the weapons in the world’s armouries. 


As the compiler of one of the first books on the 
world’s submarine fleets, in the year 1907-8, 
memories are still fresh in mind of the attitude 
of many in authority in those days towards “ this 
cowardly weapon ” which will “‘ certainly never 
be allowed in modern warfare.’’ Likewise it is 
within the writer’s memory scouring the North Sea 
for these same ‘‘barbarous and cowardly weapons”’ 
during the years of unrestricted submarine warfare 
that followed 1914. ‘‘ Liquid flame?” ‘* Why, 
civilisation will never allow it to be used. Impos- 
sible.’” The Greeks used it, thousands of years 
ago, to pierce the Roman armour; and this lesson 
of history was relearned in France and Flanders 
in quite recent times. The duellist always chal- 
lenged his opponent, and so a war was not 
commenced while a nation’s back was turned. 
Then came the law of the League attempting to 
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lengthen the period of ‘‘ ultimatum ”’ or ‘‘ declara- 
tion,’’ and so neither of these courtesies are now 
to be expected. Japan invades China and calls it 
“* police measures ’’; neither Italy nor Abyssinia 
actually declared war; and so every new form of 
international law is countered by a new form of 
international evasion. 

These actualities are realised by Naval, Military 
and Air experts. All that is erected round them 
by politicians is a smoke screen to obscure the 
stern realities of human life from peoples rendered 
hypersensitive by over-civilisation and hypocritical 
by the employment of the same measures of pre- 
tence and counter-pretence in their own individual 
relationships. 


Perhaps the most extraordinary thing is that 
the Governments of all the principal Naval, Mili- 
tary and Air Powers admit by inference this vital 
fact, but seek to camouflage the degree of their 
admission by a series of false pretences designed to 
delude each other. What, for example, is the 
need to restrict certain types and tonnages of war- 
ships by Naval Convention if the participants 
thereto have complete faith in the observance by all 
of a wider and previous Kellogg Pact, signed in 
1928 and ratified a year later by almost every self- 
governing State, including, be it noted, Japan, 
Germany and Italy, whereby wars of aggression 
were renounced. There has, of course, been no 
war of aggression since. The Japanese affair in 
China, the Peruvian-Colombian dispute, the 
ghastly happenings on the Paraguayan-Bolivian 
frontier, and the Italo-Abyssinian conflict of 
opinion, have all occurred between one or more 
signatories. 


By the very use of such phrases as “‘ the Great 


Powers of the World ’’ do we not meaningly or 
unconsciously acknowledge the supremacy of a 
Power over a nation, a State, a country or a 
people? ‘‘It is idle . . . to seek to dictate arbitrary 
limits for warlike preparations, because every 
country is profoundly convinced of the duty of 
self-defence, and if and when war comes every 
country concerned will forthwith become a colossal 
munitions factory and throw its last ounce into 
the scale . . .”’ is the terse summing-up of this 
question by the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
Lord Hewart. 


How any balanced mind, with the facts of recent 
history known to it and opposed only by a jumble 
of meaningless phrases, can accord practical value 
to any law pertaining to the conduct of war that is 
arbitrarily laid down in time of peace, is so far 
beyond human belief that we have passed through 
a period of history during which it required one 
conference to confirm the so-called work of another 
—agreement superimposed on agreement to pre- 
vent the participants awakening from their dream. 

The stern reality is that all the weapons and 
devices used in past warfare—with those others 
which science and ingenuity may in the meantime 
produce—will be employed in the next great con- 
flict. No conferences or treaties will either prevent 
it happening or reduce its horrors. The only law 
that war has ever shown itself willing to observe 
is that which it makes and breaks according to the 
tide of victory and defeat. To be everywhere 
strong is as much the supreme law of our so-called 
civilisation as it is of Nature in the jungle and in 
the underseas, of to-day and to-morrow, as of the 
yesterday we remember, and of the ages before we 
were born. 


Indian Princes in Revolt—(Continued from page 427) 


£18,750, Kohlapur £7,500, while Indore is to get 
back the £170,000 it paid many years ago to wipe 
out a recurring annual liability. 


Is it any wonder that in these hard times these 
States and many others similarly placed would 
jump at (1) the financial advantage, (2) the 
increased prestige which will follow from the 
abolition of the tributes? All they give up is the 
‘‘ specific’ military guarantee’’ of the British 
Government, and this is only nominal for the 
general obligation of the Crown to protect them by 
military force if necessary, remains unchanged. 


The great majority, represented by the Chamber 
of Princes, who have neither ceded territory nor 
agreed to pay tribute, do not, however, come under 
the influence of these ‘‘ inducements.’’ They feel 
that they have little to gain and much to lose by 
joining the Federation, and though all admit the 
need of taking the States into counsel in matters 
of common concern with British India, they think 
that this could be better achieved by other means— 
e.g., by the Maharaja of Patiala’s proposed Con- 
federation of the States, which would enable them 
to act as a body—than by sacrificing part at least 
of their sovereignty to a Federal body of whose 
good faith and fair dealing they have no guarantee. 


These, it is believed, are some of the reasons 
which have led the Chancellor and Standing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber, representing presumably 
the general sense of that body, to hesitate in 
accepting the Federal scheme. 


On the other hand, the Government in England 
and in India and the ambitious politicians (whom 
our politicians foolishly believe to represent British 
India) are most eager to bring the scheme into 
being regardless of the fact that most of the 
Princes do not want it and that the Central Govern- 
ment and the Provinces are not in a position to 
meet the very heavy additional cost. 


Theoretically, the Princes are free to accept or 
reject the Federal Scheme; but, anyone who knows 
Indian conditions must realise how difficult it is 
for them to reject the steady pressure and to risk 
being accused of opposition to the Government. 

The Government may gain its point, but if it 
does, at what a cost ?—The alienation of the great 
majority of the Princes who have always stood by 
us in peace and war in order (in the words of the 
Maharaja of Jhalawar) to ‘‘ placate an aggressive 
democracy in British India,’? whose admitted aim 
is to get rid of the British connection and of its 
strongest supporters, the Indian Princes. 
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“SA State of Fact”’ 


By Robert Machray 


AMILIAR enough abroad and to diplomats 
in general, the phrase at the head of this 
article is but little used in England. If now 

and again it appears in the writings on foreign 
affairs of some British specialists, it is something 
exotic to the ordinary reader, and he is apt to 
boggle at it. Yet it is a most serviceable phrase, 
as it conveys a particular meaning, for which it is 
difficult to find so simple an equivalent. In the 
international sphere it connotes not only a realistic 
perception of what is dominant in a given political 
situation, but also an admission that the dominance 
has been achieved in conflict with some condition 
or element fixed beforehand, such as a treaty of 
opposite effect, the result being the practical can- 
cellation of the treaty or whatever it was. 

It is not too much to say that there exists to-day 
a state of fact that is pregnant with all our fates. 
In the present tense situation in Europe, the state 
of fact has two facets ; one has to do with Germany, 
the other with the League of Nations, and both 
are of the utmost importance to England and, 
consequently, to the Empire. As isolation, how- 
ever strong its appeal in theory may be, canmot be 
an immediate remedy, the state of fact has to be 
faced, seeing that we cannot get away from it. 


UNITED GERMANY 

As respects Germany, the state of fact is that she 
has re-occupied the Rhineland Zone, despite the 
harriers raised by the Versailles and Locarno 
Treaties. The overwhelming vote last Sunday for 
Herr Hitler’s action in marching his troops into 
the Zone on March 7th, indicates a unanimity of 
opinion in Germany that is impossible for any 
Power to disregard—and no Power will disregard 
it, as is already sufficiently plain. The Zone, now 
partially militarised, will, it must be expected not- 
withstanding French objections, be fully 
militarised before long, and be as thoroughly 
German as any other part of Germany. No 
different meaning can be given to Hitler’s speeches 
in his electoral campaign. Whatever else he may 
be, he is a great patriot. 

We have to make our account with this terrible, 
resurgent, rearmed Germany, and so far our 
Government has been endeavouring to do so by 
and through the League of Nations and ‘‘collective 
security.”’ Let us ask what is the state of fact 
with respect to the League. Almost a year ago to 
a day, the Council of the League in session at 
Geneva condemned Hitler for his violation of the 
military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. What 
effect did that condemnation have? It turned out 
to be the emptiest of gestures. Hitler shouted 
defiance, and went on night and day with the 
intensive carrying out of his programme of rearm- 
ing his country, 

No longer was there any secret about it—a con- 
script German army of more than half a million 


men! The League showed then that it ‘was 
absolutely powerless, and our Government, in 
what it conceived to be British interests, condoned 
Hitler’s defiance by making the naval treaty with. 
him—a realisation in part, perhaps, of the state of 
fact at the time, but with the alienation and hostility 
of France as the inevitable result. Last month the 
Council of the League held session here in London, 
and again it condemned Hitler, but is there any- 
body who will venture to say that that verdict will 
cause him to deviate by half an inch from the path 
he has marked out for Germany? Is not the 
present state of fact about the League clear? It is 
impoient. 

Consider next the case of Italy and the League. 
It was able neither to prevent the war in Abyssinia 
nor to stop it after it had begun, though it did 
impose certain Sanctions, which if they have been 
injurious to Italy, have certainly cost us not a little. 
And not financially or economically only, for they 
have lost us the friendship of Italy, as a recent 
speech of Mussolini unmistakably attests—and a 
big break in the ranks of the Locarno Powers. 
What good has the League done to or for 
Abyssinia or, for that matter, to or for England 
in all this affair? And how has it profited 
collective security ? 


PATHETIC PACIFISTS 

When these things are so, it is not wonderful 
that some of the keenest advocates of the League 
and collective security are beginning to lose hope. 
Professor Gilbert Murray wails in a letter pub- 
lished recently by a newspaper devoted to the 
Geneva Institution, ‘‘ The whole collective system 
is clearly in great danger. . .. It is pathetic to 
read now the speeches some of us made in 1918, 
explaining how the League was to be so strong 
that no Power would dare to risk war against it; 
and so just that no people would despair of fair 
treatment from it.’ He goes on, ‘‘ Unfortunately 
the two rebels ’’ (he forgets Japan) ‘‘ have seen or 
think they have seen how little strength it has, and 
Germany at least has no confidence in its fair 
dealing.” 


Fancy Gilbert Murray, of all people, describing 
so well the state of fact respecting the League’s 
position! But he stands by no meansalone. The 
Daily Herald said that Eden’s speech on Thursday 
of last week on the situation was tantamount to a 
betrayal of the League and collective security by 
one who had a little while before been the greatest 
‘‘crusader’’ for them! And Attlee, in an article 
in the same paper on Monday, deplored the 
unreality of collective security. It all comes very 
late in the day—this realisation of the state of fact 
about Geneva. What should concern us infinitely 
more is the state of fact respecting England—her 
real defencelessness in a situation that is just as 
dangerous as it can be, 
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‘SFMSNHEY order these things better in 
France !”’ 


When one of the war-mongering 
Ministers of France visited the Commercial 
Exchange at Le Havre last week, the incensed 
men of business spat at him, hurled insults at 
him and were only restrained from worse 
action by the intervention of the police. 


In Britain, doped by American films and 
vapid broadcasts, lulled into complacency by 
the wet-nursing of Government Departments 
and Municipal Authorities, our people allow 
our war-mongering politicians to drag us 
nearer and nearer to catastrophe without 
raising a voice or a finger. 


What are our supposed Statesmen doing ? 


By flirting with the idea of Staff talks 
between the British and French military 
authorities they are fondly hoping to intimi- 
date Germany. 


BRITAIN IS NOTORIOUSLY UN- 
ARMED. GERMANY HAS PROBABLY 
THE STRONGEST AIR FORCE IN 
EUROPE. 


What contribution can Britain make to military preparations on 


the Continent ? 


If she were prepared to draw her few scanty Battalions from the 
ends of the Empire and denude the British Isles, it would be futile. 


No ports left for troopers to lie in while men embark; no safe 


conduct over the Channel or on the high seas; no ports left for 
troopers to dock in while men are disembarked—that is the picture 


‘Recruits on whom Britain depends 


that any General Staff to-day must envisage. 


Anthony Eden brags loud about Britain’s 
support of France. France must ask be- 
wilderedly — ‘‘ Support? Yes. But with 
what ?”’ 


For Britain to pretend that she can 
reinforce France in order to coerce 
Germany is like a man promising a 
friend financial aid when he knows that 
his cheque must be dishonoured. It is 
fraudulent and dishonest. 


Practical support by Britain cannot be 
achieved. If it could be achieved, to what 
end would it be directed ? 


France, by the Franco-Soviet Pact has 
placed Britain in the position of an ally 
to Russia. 


Aeroplanes aiacking at 
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Crook 


Those murderers with whom we would not 
shake hands a few years ago are now to be 
assisted by Britain against Germany. 


Germany, with whom most gallant English- 
men now have the warmest sympathy, is again 
to be encircled by menacing and distrustful 
neighbours. 


Much Germany, with resolute men like 
Hitler and Goering leading her, will care. 


But why is the new encirclement being 
pressed ? 


BECAUSE SOVIET RUSSIA WANTS 


The excuse is that Germany broke the Pact 
of Locarno. The truth is that that Pact was 
broken by France when she made her Pact 
with Moscow. It was broken much more 
subtly before then when that tool of Moscow, 
Ramsay MacDonald, disarmed Britain who at 
Locarno had pledged her support to the other 
signatories. 


BRITONS should not deceive themselves. 
From the viewpoint of the Continent, Britain’s 
is the fault. Having entered into a compact 
to keep the peace and to restrain any aggres- 
sor, under her Bolshevik Premier Britain 


—— began to discard those arms which would have 
made her signature to such a compact of any real value. 
The obligations which Austen Chamberlain piled on us, Ramsay 
MacDonald took care we would not be able to fulfil. 
99 
SFORICUS Now—at the nadir of our military strength—at the wish 
of Russia—we are to be lugged willy-nilly into another 


will not fight Germany because Germany after 
eighteen years has moved troops back into her 
own territory, as we would have moved them 
had our own Southern Ports been denuded 
while France piled up menacing flotillas across 
the Channel. 


That poisonous weed Eden has been 

forced in the hot-house of the adulation of 

Litvinoff. 

Through him and by him we have be- 
come the attache of Russia. 


MacDonald in 1917 was crying for a 
Bolshevik Russia. His own words indict him! 

Since then his every action, and his every 
failure to act, has served the same end, to 
throw us into Stalin’s arms. 


By hook or by crook, he has been deter- 
mined to betray the British people. 

-Is he to be allowed to fling our youth on the 
funeral pyre of the Rhine. 


XUM 


European conflict. 
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The Feathered Fiend 


By Dan Russell 


PRING had come to the countryside. The 
trees and hedges were putting on their garb 
of greenery in readiness to greet the sum- 

mer. Birds and beasts were busy with their young. 
The first early butterflies flitted haphazardly about 
the fields as though not yet fully awakened from 
their winter sleep. On the stream the mayflies 
danced away their short lives and tempted the ever 
hungry trout to take them. In field and woodland 
was the busy stir of awakening life. 

In an elder-bush by the stream-side sat a robin. 
Scarce ten feet away his mate sat upon her clutch 
of brown-spotted eggs. The robin sang to her, 
a sweet, full-throated song of joy which swelled 
his tiny chest to bursting. The air was full of his 
trills of melody rising and falling like the music of 


These are the Little Fiends. 


the plashing stream. It was a song of happiness 
and life that the robin sang on this fair day of 
spring. 


- But, suddenly, silent as the wind, a gray shadow 
floated over the elder-bush and the robin’s song 
ceased. There was one little scream of fear and 
pain and the shadow passed on. The elder-bush 
was empty and a hen robin crouched lower on her 
precious eggs, for she knew too well what had 
happened. 


The little owl carried his victim deep into the 
heart of a near-by fir coppice and alighted on a 
tree-stump. The robin was not yet dead, but. 
made no sound or movement. Only the bright- 
ness of his tiny eyes shewed that he lived. He was 
paralysed with terror. For a moment his captor 
held him down with one claw, then very methodi- 
cally he began to pluck his still-living victim. But 


nature is sometimes merciful, and before the 


horrible business had gone far the robin was dead 
of fright. 


The stripping completed to his satisfaction, the 


butcher ate his meal. The tiny corpse was soon | 


disposed of, and then like all birds of prey, the 
owl rested. In size he was not particularly 
formidable, being much smaller than the other 
owls. His plumage was a grayish-brown, spotted 
with white. But his eyes were the true key to his 
nature. Large and lustrous they were, with the 
weird light of his larger brethren. But there was 
in those eyes an expression of cruelty, of relentless 
savagery which singled him out as a very different 
being from his nocturnal fellows. He looked what 
he was, a robber and a murderer who preyed upon 


all things weaker than himself. 


A bandit who 
waged unceasing warfare upon the song-birds of 
the fields. 


Unlike the barn and brown owls he was a day 
hunter. Hidden in a tree or hedge, he would wait 
until some unsuspecting songster drew near and 
then he would swoop. ie often raided the poultry 
runs of cottages, bearing off the young chicks in 
his talons. Baby rabbits, too, were a favourite 
delicacy. But best of all he liked a pheasant chick ; 
these he got but seldom, for it was dangerous to 
haunt the keeper’s rearing-ground and the little 
owl was no fool, so his visits to the pheasant 
hatchery were few and far between. 

For some time he sat and basked in the warm 
sunshine, but with eye and ear cocked for danger. 
Presently he heard a green-finch calling near-by. 
Noiselessly he spread his wings and floated off in 
the direction of the sound. In a few minutes the 
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monotonous little song ceased and the owl flew 
back with his prey. This also he plucked and 
ate. For a long time he sat upon his tree stump 
debating within himself whether it was safe to visit 
the rearing fields. He had not been there for a 
long time and a pheasant-chick would be a welcome 
addition to his menu. 

For many minutes his inborn wariness bade him 
stay, but in the end his appetite triumphed and he 
set off on his short journey. It was noticeable 
that he kept under cover the whole way. When 
he came out of the fir coppice he travelled close 
beneath the shelter of the hedges ready to dart 
beneath the cover of the greenery at the first hint 
of danger. 

He soon reached the rearing field and ensconced 
himself in a tall pine tree on the edge of the planta- 
tion bordering the field. From here he had an 
excellent view of the rows of coops each with its 
foster-mother hen and her brood of pheasant- 
chicks. For long he sat in that tree and peered 
cautiously around. He knew that at this time of 
year the keeper did not leave the field for long. 
There was no sign of man or dog. Once again 
the villain searched the field, then he floated down 
like a blown scrap of paper. 

Immediately he appeared the air was filled with 
the agitated clucking of the hens as they called 
their foster children to safety beneath their wings. 


The tiny creatures left the ant-hills where they had 
been scratching and ran to shelter from this 
menacing stranger. For a moment the little owl 
hovered, then he made his choice and pounced. 
But he missed his aim and his intended victim 
scuttled to the safety of the coop. 


The owl cried aloud his rage and vexation. A 
Strange sound it was, like the wailing of a 
nocturnal cat. For another second he hovered as 
if hoping that there was yet a chick which had not 
gained the safety of the coops. But his search 
was vain and again he cried aloud. 

The keeper returning to his vigil, heard that 
wailing voice and broke into a run. He rounded 
the gateway as the owl was vanishing into the tree. 


-The man threw up his gun and fired, but the owl 


did not fall. The keeper cursed in his anger at 
missing one of his greatest enemies. 

He had not missed. Two pellets had entered 
the owl’s body and had pierced his lung. Sus- 
tained only by determination, he flew on for a few 
hundred yards. Then he planed down to the 
ground and lay there with wings outspread. Every 
now and then he coughed a little and his hooked 
beak was bright with blood. But slowly the fierce 
head sank to the’ red-spotted grass and the wild 
malevolent blaze died out of the yellow eyes. His 
wings beat the grass in one last effort and then 
he lay very still. The feathered fiend was dead. 


“Don Roberto “ 


By S. L. Bensusan 
VERY gracious figure has crossed the 


dividing line between Time and Eternity 

and we who remain on this side are the 
poorer for his passing. Robert Bontine Cunning- 
hame Graham, ‘‘ Don Roberto ’’ to his friends, 
gave colour and zest to every hour whether in the 
full tide of the London season, in and round 
Ardoch, in Spain, North Africa or South America. 
He took distinction in his stride. A superb horse- 
man, a brilliant raconteur, a great linguist, a 
critic with a truly discriminating appreciation of 
art, music and literature, a master of the pen, his 
response to the litany of life was more complete 
than that of any man I have met. 


We came together five and thirty years ago, at 
the hospitable table of Walter Harris, a newspaper 
correspondent in Morocco; we rode back from the 
Marshan together; it was the first of many 
meetings and I cannot think of one that did not 
leave a thrill. 


He was brave, he had ‘“‘ wrestled iron circum- 
stance,’’ he had supported his beliefs in face of all 
opposition but he was tranquil in trouble, bore no 
man malice and his judgments were generous. His 
was a world of romance that progress could not 
destroy, he could sense all the colour of the more 
primitive civilisations that he loved and transfer it 
to the printed page. In spirit he was one with 
Kinglake and Doughty and Lawrence of Arabia; 


ever modest about his own work and quick in his 
praise of that of other men. 

I turn to the corner of my bookshelves that holds 
his ‘* Mogreb el Acksa ”’ the best story of travel 
in the literature of Morocco, his ‘‘Vanished 
Arcadia,’”’ that fascinating glimpse of the Jesuits 
of Paraguay, the volumes of short studies each a 
little work of art, the ‘* Life of Santa Teresa,’’ that 
he edited for his wife, a mystic and religious 
whose gifts were not unworthy of comparison with 
his own; he could surely say ‘* non omnis mortar.”’ 

Don Roberto had a delightful sense of humour. 
We were at Ardoch and visited the ruins of a 
castle that belonged, if memory serves, to Robert 
the Bruce. ‘‘I’d give it to the nation,’ he 
mused, ‘‘ if I didn’t feel sure that they would turn 
the castle into a public house and call it the 
Bruce Arms.”’ 

His devotion to his mother was very beautiful. 
She lived to within a few years of a hundred and 
retained almost to the last her interest in literature 
and art. Her drawing room at Chester Square was 
the meeting ground of great ladies of old time and 
the rising generation of painters, sculptors and 
writers, and no day could be crowded enough to 
keep Don Roberto from spending a part of it by 
his mother’s side. 

Three weeks before he left London we lunched 
together and I told him of my fears—‘‘ if you 
were as young in body as in spirit, this journey 
would be as reasonable as it will be pleasant, but 
do think for once of Time and the strain and the 
long distance from home.” He laughed. 
escape the English winter and be back for the 
spring,”’ he told me. Requiescat. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR,—It is quite time the country should seriously con- 
sider the scandalous manner in which our Foreign 
Affairs have been handled, which has landed us into 
such serious trouble. 


Although chiefly brought about by the incompetence 
and incapability of Mr. Baldwin and Ramsay MacDonald, 
the Cabinet are equally to blame for supporting them. 


A short résumé of Mr. Baldwin’s political blundering is 
worth attention; he started by making an awful mess 
when negotiating the American Debt, which has cost the 
country hundreds of millions; then he allowed Mr. 
Hoover to bluff him over the rubber business which cost 
the country 700,000 millions in losses. 

Then he spent £20,000,000 trying to avert the Coal 
strike, which was a dead loss. 

Then at one election he promised time and again 
to reduce expenses, and the first thing he did was to pass 
an Insurance Bill of 42 millions and to rob other depart- 
ments to bribe the electorate. 


We then had a general strike which cost the country 
millions, which was engineered by Ramsay MacDonald 
and his friends. The object of this was to seize the 
Government of the country—a criminal offence. Since 
then Mr. Baldwin made MacDonald Prime Minister with- 
out consulting his Party, who had the largest majority in 
the House, proceeding then to put pressure on them to 
pass MacDonald’s Socialist India Bill. 


For the last few years he has wilfully neglected our 
defences, which neglect will cost the country 300 million 
‘o make us really safe. 


When Prime Minister of the Labour Government, 
Ramsay MacDonald landed us with a debt of 75 millions, 
and all but ruined the finances of the country. His rela- 
tions with Russia have always been suspect, and are 
to-day. 

He did everything to prevent men enlisting to fight for 
their country and depleted our navy, and in May, 1917, 
called a meeting at the Albert Hall to devise ways and 


means to bring England down to the same condition of 
Russia. 


These are the two men ruling the country to-day, and 
the country looks quietly on and does nothing. 


OBSERVER. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Clean Up the Communists 


DEAR Lapy Houston,— 

Last week someone wrote to you showing up the 
Communists, and said they were afraid to disclose their 
address through fear of receiving threatening letters. I 
am not afraid to disclose mine! 

No words are hard enough for such an organisation ! 
Without any doubt they are directly responsible for the 
recent acts of sabotage in the British Navy, and their 
very existence is a menace to any civilised community. 


Their mischiel-making ‘‘ Daily Worker” should be 
suppressed before it does any further damage. 

It is high time our Government woke up and took a 
lesson from Hitler, and cleared the whole bunch out of 
the country, lock, stock and barrel. 

I should consider it an honour if yon would publish 
this letter. 

J. K. MILs. 

2, Balmoral Road, 

Watford, Herts. 


Fighting for Russia 


SIR,—I was much interested to read the excellent letter 
in your last week’s issue under the heading ‘‘ Beware of 
Litvinoff.”” This letter, in which the writer exercised 


The Men Who Rule Us 


comunendable restraint, set out indisputable facts which | 
defy our ministers to gainsay. 
Yet the Cabinet seems willing and even eager to tie our 


country to France who has recently contracted an alliance 
with Russia. 


Assuming then that either of these two contracting 
parties honour their obligations, which seems doubtful, 
we may expect one day to be referring to the Bolshevik 
murderers as ‘‘ Our Gallant Allies.’’ 


The terrible thing is that I am afraid I am still young 
enough to see that day come, and quite candidly, I do not 
relish the idea of fighting on the side of Russia. 


J. M. MarRtowss. 
Southsea. 


Entering the Melee 


SIR,—If there is one thing which no decent English- 
man wants to do it is go to war on the side of Russia. 
Yet that is what the Cabinet seem to be preparing for us. 


Russia and Japan are sure to have a row before long, 
while Russia has for some time past been casting an 
unfriendly eye on Germany. 


That country, however, has not been blind to the fact 
that the Ukraine is one of the greatest wheat producing 
countries in the world and anyone who is in touch with 
modern European affairs knows that the Rosenberg plan 
consists of an advance south-eastwards to this part of 
Russia. Agreements with other countries to allow the 
Germans to pass have already been made. 


What, therefore, will happen? Japan and Russia will 
fight and Russia and Germany will fight. France will 
then have to come to the aid of Russia and we, who have 
been busy piling up commitments during the past few 
weeks, will have to come in on the side of France. 


So we shall have another world war on much the same 
lines as the last one except that this time Japan will be 
against us. 


Surely it is time we stood aside and let these nations 
quarrel among themselves ? 


A. J. 
Salisbury. 


Soviet Slaughter 
MaAbamM,— 
In your paper, Saturday, 28th March, a correspondent 
estimates the number of Soviet “liquidations” at about 


3,000,000. In a daily paper of March 25th, the following 
appears : 


“ According to figures given by the Soviet and taking 
reliable figures and sources into account, some 
20,000,000 persons lost their lives during the Russian 
Revolution, either by violence or from starvation and 
disease. Of these people, 1,766,180 were executed 
before February, 1922, including 6,000 teachers and 
professors, 8,800 doctors of medicine, 54,000 army 
officers, 105,000 police officials, 355,000 persons of the 
upper classes, and 855,000 peasants. 


“ According to official information from Russia in 
1920, out of 545 members of the administration, 447 
were Jews. During the past 18 months more than 
170,000 persons have been exiled to Siberia, which 
usually means death, for no other reason than that they 
belonged to the bourgeois class.” 


Having lost two Russian friends, a naval officer and 
his wife who were both killed by the Soviet, I feel that 
the above terrible figures of slaughter are only too true. 
You are doing another service to the nation in warning 
it to ‘‘ Beware of Litvinoff and Soviet Russia.’ 


A GRATEFUL READER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Criminal Complacency 


D£AR MADAM,— 

The splendid article by ‘‘ Historicus ”’ in last week’s 
issue of the Saturday Review, by relying on simple facts 
which cannot be gainsaid, must have opened the eyes of 
everyone who read it. 

That our Minister for War should have said that we did 
not intend to be in a position to defend ourselves if 
wantonly attacked, but wonld merely hope that other 
nations would behave in a civilised manner, is a shocking 
example of criminal complacency. 

Now even the Cabinet itself seems to have become 
frightened and are desperately trying to do something 
to repair their shameful neglect. Not unnaturally they 
are finding this difficult. After some years of pacifist 
propaganda recruits are shy to come forward, while 
starved armament firms do not find it easy suddenly to 
go into full production. 

How much money and anxiety would not a little fore- 
thought have saved us? 

T. S. TAVERNER. 

Guildford. 


Recruiting and the Dole 


SIR,—I cannot understand how a man of military age 
can be ‘genuinely seeking work”’ until he has presented 
himself and been rejected by all three branches of the 
fighting forces. 

So long as the dole can be obtained almost for the 
asking it is hardly surprising that we are having diffi- 
culty in finding sufficient recruits, nor that many of 
those who do present themselves for enlistment are under 
the necessary physical standard. 

What these lads want is discipline such as they would 
get in the Service, and also practical help previous to 
this, which would enable the country to produce more 
young men in the Al category. 

Very good work to this end is being done by certain 
organisations but it is not enough and a State scheme 
should be put into operation immediately. 

There is always something to be learnt from the 
methods of others and a study of the Hitler regime should 
provide many useful tips for our ministers. 

VIOLET GROVES. 

Kidderminster. 


How to Improve Recruiting 


SIR,—This subject is at present receiving much atten- 
tion, and so a few letters on it in the Saturday Review 
may interest your readers. With this in view the fol- 
lowing are some of my suggestions :— 

1. Have a special reserve, more or less similar to the 
old Militia, so as to enable those who are not desirous of 
joining one of the regular services, of enlisting in it. 
This, I am sure, will raise several millions of men. 

2. Part of the duties of all professors, lecturers and 
teachers should be to encourage their students or pupils 
to join one of the armed forces, and any of the professors, 
lecturers or teachers not complying should be dismissed. 

3. All persons publicly preventing or dissuading 
people from joining any of the armed forces should be 
criminally proceeded against. 

4. All government servants, as a part of their duties 
should be made to join either the Territorials or Special 
Reserves. 

gees off duty should be permitted to go out in 
mufti. 

6. All men in uniform should be admitted to enter- 
tainments at special reduced rates — that is, paying the 
charges minus the entertainment tax. 

7. All men in uniform should be allowed to travel on 
railways, buses, trams and other public vehicles at 
special reduced rates. 

8. Length of service shonld be, in the regulars from 
ahout 8 to 5 years with option of repeated extensions of 


service of 3 years at a time up to 50 years of age, and in 
the territorials and special reserves from about 6 to 
9 months with option of repeated extensions up to 50 
years of age. 


9. Future prospects of the men should be made as 
good as possible by educational and vocational training, 
men found appointments on leaving the service, the State 
should guarantee that the men of the territorials and 
special reserves on demobilisation will be re-employed in 
their old civil jobs. 


10. All employers of men, who join the territorials or 
special reserves should grant facilities for these men to 
undergo their training. Failure on the part of the 
employers should be considered a criminal offence and 
dealt with accordingly. 


11. The regulations for the grant of the dole to eli- 
gible men for one of the services should be amended. 


12. A recruiting office should be established at or 
near every Labour Exchange. 


18. Service and ex-service men of all branches of the 
armed forces should be looked up to. We should be 
proud of them. 

PATRIOT. 

Knocke-Zoute. 


Sea of Galilee 


SIR,—I was prevented on Wednesday last from 
Moving my Resolution calling attention to the continued 
desecration of this Lake owing to the authorities of the 
House having put down the Caledonian Power Bill for 
consideration on that evening. I think this explanation 
is due to your readers, many of whom are interested in 
the question. The Resolution I intended to Move was as 
follows :— 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, His Majesty’s 
Government should take immediate steps to prevent 
further damage to the Lake by the Corporation, and to 
undo, as far as possible, the damage already done.” 


I am hoping to get an opportunity to bring the matter 
before the House of Commons later. 


In the meantime may I be allowed to explain that as 
the result of our representations to the Colonial Office 
and the High Commissioner for Palestine, some of the 
evils complained of in my letter to you early in August 
last have been mitigated? But the main objection still 
remains unabated, viz.: the damage done by the con- 
tinued raising and lowering of the level of the lake owing 
to the operation of the dam and sluice gates fixed by the 
Palestine Electric Corporation at the exit of the River 
Jordan from the Lake. 


They show also that a wall is being erected right along 
that beach associated with Our Lord’s miracle of the 
fishes after His Resurrection, thus completely spoiling its 
amenity. We are told that its object is to prevent the 
flooding of the land beyond during the rainy season when 
the Lake is dammed up above its normal level. But that 
is quite an insufficient reason for spoiling one of the 
sacred spots on the Lake. 


Nothing will satisfy Christian people and also the 
Jews, Arabs and Bedouins who reside there, but the 
removal of the sluice gates and the erection of a perma- 
nent dam at the normal level of the Lake. 


I trust that the Electric Corporation may even yet see 
their way to agree to this. It would be a fine gesture on 
their part. Just as the Palestine Government has safe- 
guarded the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem, one of the sacred 
places of the Jews, so the Jewish people ought to join 
the Christians in safeguarding forall time a Lake so 
closely associated with the life and ministry of Our Lord. 

A. LECKIE. 
House of Commons, 
23rd March, 1936. 
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YOU know 
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atent Castrol 
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The man who wants more miles per pint of oil is just as grateful to Patent 
Castrol as the man who wants more miles per minute. Because he knows that 
Castrol’s patented chromium and tin content also reduces cylinder we 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LTD., All-British Firm, Wakefield House, Chea side, London, E.C.2 
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MOTORING 
Taking a Car from Store 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


HIS is the time of year when a number of 
motorists bring out cars which have been 
laid up during the winter. Judging by the 

number which one usually sees stuck on the road 
round about Easter, many of these owner-drivers 
would have been happier men had they spent a 
little time and trouble in the garage before setting 
out. 

The first thing to do is to drain the sump, gear 
box and back axle and put in fresh oil. The 
remains of last year’s oil and grease will not 
lubricate properly after having lain idle for six 
months. 

Next, the whole chassis should be gone over, 
preferably with the lubrication chart, and the 
owner should be satisfied that every oil hole and 
grease cap has been properly filled before he takes 
the road. Springs should also be attended to. 
Even gaitered springs stiffen if allowed to rest for 
some time without grease, while naked springs 
stiffen and rust far sooner, 

Even on cars with efficient one-shot lubrication 
systems it is as well to look over all the lubrication 


points to see whether they are actually receiving ° 


oil. It is quite possible that a tube may get 


stopped up. 
Oil on Rubber 


Having attended to the lubrication of engine and 
chassis, the next thing the owner should do is to 
look to his ignition. The battery should be topped 
with distilled water and the high tension leads 
should be cleaned thoroughly. Oil is apt to get 
on them which eats into the rubber covering. This 
leads ultimately to short circuits and consequent 
mis-firing. The battery terminals should also be 
cleaned and smeared with vaseline. This prevents 
corrosion. The next thing to do is to clean the 
distributor and adjust the contact points. 

The owner may now attend to the plugs. It is 
possible that new ones may be required; but it is 
more probable that cleaning and adjustment will 
be all that is necessary. The average sparking 
plug of good make has a very long life. 

The carburetter is the next part to be tackled. 
The jets should be taken out and petrol allowed to 
flow through to flush away any particles of dirt. 
The petrol pipe from the pump or autovac to the 
carburetter should also be taken out and washed 
in petrol, while the pump itself, if there is one, 
should be examined for obstructions. In the case 
of an autovac the gauze at the end of the lead-in 
pipe should be taken out and cleaned, while the 
filter should, of course, be attended to. 

It is also advisable to test and adjust the brakes 
so that they apply evenly on each wheel. And if the 
they apply evenly on each wheel. And if the 
brakes require re-lining, do not try to economise 
at the expense of safety, but have them done. Not 
to have good brakes is not only foolish, but 
criminally negligent. 

The same thing also applies to tyres. 
covers are both dangerous and illegal. 


Bald” 


RACING 


A Week of Sensations 


BY DAVID LEARMONTH 

AST week was indeed a week of startling 

events, of alarums and excursions and acci- 

dents to horses and jockeys. On top of all 

this, without giving us any rest, comes the pro- 

posal to lower the bottom weight in the Grand 

National next year so as to give a range of 35 
pounds instead of 28. 


It is not in my opinion a happy innovation. It 
is, in fact, rather a reactionary measure which will 
have the effect of penalising good horses like 
Reynoldstown and giving more chances to the 
bad ones. 


At one time, of course, the lowest weight was 
9 stone 7 Ibs., and there were no qualifying con- 
ditions. Anyone could enter a horse of any kind 
or sort. Fields became so unwieldy and such a 
number of bad horses interfered with the good ones 
that the minimum weight was raised first to ten 
stone and then to ten stone seven pounds. Pre- 
sumedly the authorities think that this was going 
too far and are, therefore, reverting to the ten 
stone figure. 


Personally I think the Grand National, although 
it is a handicap, is essentially a race that one likes 
to see won by the best horse if possible. For this 
reason and for the sake of keeping up the general 
standard of the field, I think the present limited 
handicap quite sufficient. 


Potential Winners 


I think, however, every racing writer is of the 
opinion that the present qualifying rule, which is 
that a horse to be entered in the Grand National 
must have been placed in a Steeplechase of three 
miles or over and worth at least £200 to the winner 
is quite apt to exclude a potential winner. Davy 
Jones only scraped in by the skin of his teeth. I 
am not sure, however, that it is wholly bad for all 
that, and with a gradual improvement in stakes it 
is likely to get better. 


The trouble has been that not only has stake 
money been poor as a whole during recent years, 
but it has been particularly so in events run over 
a distance of ground. There are, however, indica- 
tions of a general improvement in this direction. 


As for the race itself, I suppose there will always 
be controversy as to whether Davy Jones would 
have beaten Reynoldstown had a buckle not broken 
causing Mr. Mildmay to lose his reins. Let us 
content ourselves by saying that it would anyhow 
have been a very near thing and that whether 
Reynoldstown was lucky or not he put up a great 
performance and one which is likely to stand 
unbeaten for a number of years. 


It was said after the race that Major Furlong 
would not run him again in the Grand National, 
feeling that the horse had done enough. But I 
understand that this is undecided, and that 
Reynoldstown may try to break records next year 
by winning the race three times in succession, 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


Some Fine Novels 


By the Literary Critic 


HE publishers have been producing of late 
an exceptionally fine crop of novels. 

I have seldom enjoyed reading a novel 
more than I did Mrs. Violet Campbell’s ‘* Marching 
Minstrel’? (Murray), a romantic tale of Napoleonic 
Europe, with a delightful picture of travelling 
circus life against a background of warring 
nations. 

As a complete contrast with this is a novel that 
has come my way from the United States; 
‘* Flamethrowers,’’ by Gordon Friesen (Caxton 
Printers, Idaho): a grim, but exceedingly impres- 
sive psychological study of a German boy whose 
whole life is affected by the tragedy attending his 
family’s hasty flight from Russia. 

What appears to be becoming a rather favourite 
plan with modern novelists is the compressing of a 
series of separate life stories into one book through 
the expedient of adopting a locality, residence or 
meeting-place common toallthecharacters. The plan 
has its obvious risks in unskilled hands, but Mr. 
Hugh Preston with his ‘‘ Head Office ’’ (Hutchin- 
son’s First Novel Library) has proved that even a 
beginner with fiction can make a brilliant success 
of it. 


Two other excellent novels of this type are 
‘‘ Shutters,’’ by Martin Tree (Peter Davies) and 
‘Committee ’’ by Diana Darling (Hodder and 
Stoughton). 


From the Continent 


One may well rejoice at the increasing number 
of translations into English of the best work of 
popular Continental writers. 

‘‘ Express to the East,’? by A. den Doolard 
(Barker) is a powerful, if somewhat tragic, story 
of Macedonian struggle for freedom through war 
and revolution. The author is a Dutchman. 

The German genius for meticulous care over 
detail is exemplified by Max Rene Hesse’s ‘‘ Dr. 
Morath ” (Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d.). This is 
a complete and thorough, and withal absorbingly 
interesting, revelation of the inner life of a German 
hospital in South America, with no clinical or 
surgical detail omitted that can give an air of 
greater verity to the tale. 


“An Ordinary Life ’’ (Allen and Unwin) is the 
title of the English translation of Karel Capek’s 
latest novel, intended to complete an “‘ ideological 
trilogy ’’ with two previous novels, ‘‘ Hordubal ”’ 
and ‘‘ Meteor.’’ Here the theme set out with all 
Karel Capek’s delicacy of touch, is how much of 
the truth does anyone know about himself. 

The late Hjalmar Bergman, who died some five 
years ago, was among the best known of modern 
Swedish writers and ‘‘ The Head of the Firm ”’ 
(Allen and Unwin)—the English version of 
‘“‘ Chefen Fru Ingeborg ’’—gives one a good idea 
of his undoubted gifts of irony and pathos, It is 


a tragi-comedy, with its central-figure a prosperous 
middle-aged business woman. 

Mr. Anthony Thorne achieved a pronounced and 
well-deserved success with his first novel ‘‘ Delay 
in the Sun,’’ the scene of which was laid in Spain. 

He has now gone to Albania for the background 
of his new book ‘‘ Down Come The Trees” 
(Heinemann), and though this is totally unlike his 
first venture in the field of fiction, it shows no 
falling off in ability to tell a story. 

No writer is more skilled in conveying atmos- 
phere or portraying Jewish character than Miss 
Naomi Jacob and ‘* Barren Metal ’’ (Hutchinson) 
exhibits her talents in both these directions. 

Woodcut portraits by Mr. Keith Henderson 
give piquancy to Miss Alison Fleming’s quietly 
but effectively told story of a Scottish family in a 
small manufacturing town (‘‘ Christina Strang,” 
Hodder and Stoughton). 

Another Scottish tale, ‘‘ Clansmen,’’ by Ethel 
Boileau (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.), seems destined to 
add to its author’s pleasing list of ‘‘ best-sellers,” 
being in many ways her most ambitious book. 

Miss Mary Mitchell displays remarkable artistry 
in managing with four characters and the mini- 
mum of plot in ‘‘ Maidens Beware ’’ (Heinemann) 
to keep her readers’ interest alive from her first 
chapter to the last. 

There is distinction of style and more than a 
breath of the real country air in Mr. Franklin 
Lushington’s ‘“‘ They Laugh That Win ”’ (Faber). 


Crime, Mystery and Adventure 

An astonishing bet, involving the question 
whether a sporting young peer will be alive beyond 
a certain date, is the basis of the story unfolded 
with clever craftsmanship by Robert Hichens in 
‘“ The Sixth of October ’’ (Cassell). 

All the usual ingredients in Mr. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s novels—romance, mystery and excit- 
ing adventure—are present in his latest book ‘‘Bird 
of Paradise,’ the tale of a young man and his 
yacht, which so many people want to purchase. 

Though Mrs. Belloc Lowndes deals with 
murders in her books, she is not concerned with 
weaving mysteries to baffle her readers. The crime 
merely serves to provide the tenseness of feeling 
she is out to excite in sympathy with her hero and 
heroine. This is what happens in ‘‘ Who Rides 
On A Tiger’? (Heinemann). 

Miss Patricia Wentworth gives us more than her 
usual measure of thrills in ‘‘ Dead or Alive” 
(Hodder and Stoughton), 

Two crime stories of more than ordinary merit 
are ‘‘ Murder by Night,’’ by Mrs. Victor Richard 
(Jarrolds) and ‘‘ Murder in Rosemary Lane,’’ by 
Helen M. Keynes (Melrose). 

Finally, for those who like short stories, I can 
strongly recommend Miss Pamela Frankau’s 
Fifty-fifty (Ivor Nicholson and Watson). 
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SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY. Perthshire. — Station 
A* ens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, “oe fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, —A*bert 
A Hotel. Bed., Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., Loch Lomond. 


Bed —Aviemore 


1 . Pens., 
tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull's Head Hotel, 

Pens., 4 ens. £2/7/6. 
tennis, 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
B Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


arden, golf, 


Bi 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., Rete. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Bris licensed. Billiards. Very moderate 


Bucks. Spade Oak 
B Hotel. 20. 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 ‘gol, bathing. 


OWNESS- Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., § Ene. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. 


BACKH] Berkshire.—Station Hotel. 
B*3: 7; Rec., 2. Pens., 3} to 4 gns. 
W.E., — to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


RIGHTON, Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 
ed., 33; Rec., 5; Pens., from 44 gns. 
W.E. from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON.—The Lamb Hotel. 

Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 < to 

5 gns. W.E., 15/- per * day Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. EDMUEDS, Suffolk. 
Hotel. Bed., 35; , 2. Pens., 
W.E., 2 gns. Lun., 3 3/6: ’ Din., 5/6. ‘olf 
fishing, racing. 


— Trossachs 
Hotel, Trossachs. Bed.., Pens., fr. 
§ ens. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
ennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, wt. 
Pembroke College. Pens., 34 % 5 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf mi ~r 

boating, tennis. 


; Rec., 4. Pens., W.E. 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Brkfst.), Golf. 


—New Inn, High Street.— 
30; Rec., 1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
clochey. Pens. £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 

el. - 10; _ Rec. Pens., 

£3 10/. ow .E., 12/- per day. golf, 
fishing, bowls. 


(CONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


OWNDERRY, CORNWALL—Sea View, 
Bed., 9; Annexe, 5. Pens., son 3} gns. 
.E., from’ 85/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border ¢ Devon). 


Lion Hotel. es. 4 12/6 
per day. Golf, 3 miles. Pehing. riding, 
unting, tennis. 


UNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 
the t. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5095. 
E% Cambs.—The Lamb | Hotel. Bed. 


20; Rec., 5. _W 
#2 15/-. Lun.. 3/6: 6/-. Boating. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The wr 
House Hotel Budock Vean. Bed. 
c., 2. Pens., 2. 5 gns. to 8 gns. ‘Balt 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

26, Belhaven Terrace. 

Rec., 6. Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 3/-; 
Din., 5/-. Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 

110. | Pens., 6 gns.; W.E., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 


Royal Foley 3. 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 

Hotel. Bes. - 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 

5 gens. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 
Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns. W.E., 35/-. Golf, tennis, 
bowls. Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


4 —Georgian Hotel. 


26; ens., 5 gns.; 
W.E., 35/- to Tennis, goif. 
ERNE BAY. Hotel, Boltings. 
27; 2. Pens., from 4 
W.E., fr. 45/-. Golf. bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 
Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 + F™*. Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with H. & C. Many 
with private bathrooms. ‘Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 
Bed. Rec., gns. W.E., 
13/6" day. Teanie. "ool, fishing, boat- 
ing, bathing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Hotel. Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


” ESWICK, English Lakes.—The Keswick 
Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., Pens., 

gns; 6 gns. season. W.E., 15/- per 
Golf, tennis, boating, Coals, fishing. 


IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C., 
and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central Wales.— 
Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 35; Ree., 4. 
Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum., £4 15/-. W.E.. 
30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


I OCH AWE, Argyll. — Loch Awe Hotel. 
4 ’Phone: Dalmaliy 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston 8.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 24 to 3 gns. 


GORE Hotel, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
+» 36; c., 2, and cocktail bar. Pens., 
from 34 gns. Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOURS HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridae. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 2 & 26, Lan- 
caster ae, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens., 
3} gns. to 4} gns. Table tennis. 


Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
treet, W. 0.3 . 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 


250. bedro h. and Room, 
bath, breakfast, 7/6: double. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. Bed., 100. Pens., 
from 44 gns. W.E., £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6: 


Din., 4/6. 
OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. Stotfield 
to £6 16/6, W-.E., 'to lf, 


fishing, bowling, Stake 


Hotel. 
W.E., 26/-. 8/6 and 4/-; Din., 
Goif, hunting, fishing, tennis, 


Bed., 6; Rec. ns., 
£2 10/-. W.E., Mn ‘bathing. 


EWCASTLE -ON-TYNE. — Central- 

Hotel, Grey _ Street. 
Pens., £4. W.E., 36/-. Golf, 


FALL Hotel. 44; 
Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., from 
45/-.. Hs hard courts. Golf on estate, fishing. 


ed. 
& Pens. £3 to £4. Golf, fishing, 
wling tennis. 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, I.0.W. 
Undercliff Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec. 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E. from £25/-. Golf’ lf, 

bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey. — The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 gns; W.E., £1 per day. Lun., 
4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. olf. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
“ Cookson,”” Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 [ during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


00; 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; WE., 

24/-; 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2.  Pens., 

3} gns. W.E., 30/-. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
ennis, fishing, boating, horse-riding. 


HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviére 
Hotel. Near sea; golf. . & C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., c., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Hotel. Bed., 65.  Pens., 
soem, £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 
ennis. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E., 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 

Rec., 5. Pens., 34 gns.; W.E., a6: 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. H. & C._and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399. 


Bed., Rec Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., "and 3/6. "bolt 


Street. Yorks. — Castle Hotel, 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, “bathing. 


THE RAVEN Ps Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; Rec. Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, tennis, dancing. 


.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

55; Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 
pL , inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
golf, 


OUTH Uist, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotel guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed., 16 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/- Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/6: 
Sup. acc. to requirements. "hs. golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — ~ 

Hotel. *Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed., 

14; 1. Bed and breakfast, 6d.; 
double, i4/-. Golf, trout fishing. 


QT Wigtownshire. — 
Head Hotel, Hanover 
Pens., £3 10/-; W.E., per day. oda UF lf, 
tennis, fishing, ae 


Bed Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 


a, .—The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200; 

Tennis courts; golf, Stover 
G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


eo 8.; winter, 

Reo. “tr. 45/.. Tennis, goil, bowls, 


IRGINIA Water, wt — Glenridge 
Hotel. Bed, 185 Hee. and bar. Pens 
£4 15/6. W.E. 17/6. Wentworth 
and 


— Lord Leycester Hotel. 

.. 5. Pens., from 4} ns. 
W.E., Sat to 83/-. Golf, Leaming 
ton, 1} miles. Tennis. 
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— Rigg’s Windermere Osborne Private WEST CENTRAL Hotel, Southampton 
z Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. Hotel. Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., Row, W.C.1. T.: Mus. 1400. Bed. 155. 
a W.E. £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. ft te 4 gens. W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6 
wis. 
ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 
86 Pens. trom Hotel. Sea tront.  Collese Road, Du. 
W.E., 25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. ons. Lan., Dia. 8/6. Gel 3 
os Golf, bewls. tennis, dancing. Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. round. Garden, tennis, bridge, wounee . 
a OO DILKUSA.—GRAND Hotel. Sea front. YNTON, N. D w 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large Hotel 16. Howe 
HOTELS—Continued lounges. Dancing. Billiards. L — Bedi, 16. Rec., 3. Pens., 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Golf, 2 miles. Putting 
a UNLICENSED IMPERIAL Hotel. Promenade, facing sea. green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated. 
pee Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 3} to RTEHOE, N. D Hills: p 
5 gns. Write for Tariff. M° Cottage ‘Hotel 1 I 
NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE Pens., 2 to 3 gns.; W.E., Lun., 3/6: 
LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. GULDUTHEL ROAD, ‘Tel. ‘Tea, 1/6; Din.. 4/6. Golf, riding, la 
Facing Sea. Best_part promenade. 4 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. de 
= Macdonald. N EV Hotel, in 
ristchurc oad. ass. ef. ‘ 55-59, 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from 116. 
: RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson Rec., 2. Pens., 3 ens. Garden. Golf, half a 
Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. — Jesmond Road, 
5 away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. SPA Hotel. Bed., 33: R 6. P 31 £1 7/6. Golf, ‘bowls,’ tennis ‘cricket, 1m 
A Hotel. Bed., 33; Rec., 6. Pens. illi 
Private Hotel, 112, to 44 gns. W.E., 12/6 to 13/6 per day. billiards. 
Facade, Fosing Sen. Goll, Gio, (PFFORD.— Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Re 
phone : -, 16; Ree., 
, High- 3. Pens., 34 gns.; W.E., £1 17/6, aX 
- field S 3 ; W.E., 1 
es Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf tennis. 
2 . —Gran otel, St. Mary Street. otel.—England’s historic, isi 
N.__Cornwall.—The Balconies L Bed., 33; Rec., 5.  Pens., £3 10/-. romantic, social centre and 
Private Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., Lun., 2/6: 8/-. Golf 
trom 8 gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, CARBOROUGH, Yorks—Rivi Privat b 
mnis Hotel. Stay here S Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 
ae ee og Fifeshire.—Kingswood for Comfort. Fishing. golf. H. & C. Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6: W.E.. Sat. to W 
£3 Bes; OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. C 
-; W.E., -. a . — Ardshealac 
(CHELMSFORD. ESSEX.—Ye Olde L* G FAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 
Rodney, Little Baddow; Pens., 3 gns.; otel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 
: W.E. from 34/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf, Din., 4/-. G. Golf, fishing, bathing. to 57/-. Golf, private 9-hole, 1/- per day. it 
fishing, yachting, tennis. — Alezendra Hotel (a quict Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 
. — Visi hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 
Hotel St. George's Road Central London, W.C.1. Bed. 45; Rec. 3. Pens.,  Q)HANKLIN, 1.0.W. — Cromdale Hotel, 
for Cotswold tours and all amenities. 3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. pest 8. 
ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lex- per day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 
os PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6; ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 
n — £1 15/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. Golf, 4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. qourmsna, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, e 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 80; Rec., 2. a 
Write for Hed. 0; 2. 16s. D., 2s. TROUD, Glos.—Prospect House Hotel 
hi Court Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. S Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 
ae E Hotel Wil ar .o a our’ BONNINGTON HOTEL. Southampton 3 to 34 gns. W.E., 12/6 per day. Garden. 4 
Pens from 10/6 Row, W.C.1, near British Museum. 260 Golf, riding. 
Gol Rooms. Room, Bath and Table d’Héte 
, Breakfast, 8s. 6d. Devon. — Beach Hotel, 1 
— St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
ad, Palmerston, Place.—Pens.. from 4 gns. woe Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 
Bolt, 3/6. ishing a ennis in neig Stations, bath, Pem. — Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 25: 
ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen Rec., 3. Pens., 34 to 5 gns.; W.E., 
ee F Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. ‘ 
‘ rom Res. Proprs. one : 4 ec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., - per ail $ 
d Bed., 58; Rec., 5. Pens., from 3 to ee LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 
ae W.E., Sat. to Mon.. 25/-. Tennis, golf. Kensington Park Road, W.11. Bed., 60; } 
£ Rec., 8. Pens., 2} to 3} gns. Garden. GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Tennis. Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 2% t 
to 30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. Pens. gus. NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The Links, Wim- arden. Road. Bed., 28, Rec., 2. Pens. from 3 gus. 
Road. HEANOR, HOTEL, 83, W.E. from 9/- per day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 
s. to 4 gns.; W.E., aily. WS. 75; ” 
Golf, 4/- per day (5/- Aug-Sept.). from, single; from ‘ens. double. of Skve—Uig Hotel. 18: 
Hotel. Est. 34 years. E. light. Central NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, 80/2 
heat. No extras. Fel. 3341. Kensington Gardens Square, W.. Bays. Bello, ’ 
POLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE 3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. English 
: _ Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26. ; : 
Teas Concert Bed., 30; Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E., \ 
. 138; Rec., 2. Pens., 3-3} gns. 
oS. OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- GATE Hotel 1 G MISCELLANEOUS 
ee PALACE ATE otel, Palace ate, 
vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 4 Kensington, W.8._Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 
Yanting = from Ton; W.E., 30/-. 
E olf, ile. , fishing. | 
; RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Hotel, 4, Pem- ASTER. — Russell Hotel, Tunbridge ( 
Manor Hotel, bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11. Bed., 20; E Wells.—Ideally situated for walking, 1 
3 a om ong Pens., 3 gns. Golf, fishing, Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. riding, golf. H. & C. From 3 gns. 
, tennis. 
STANLEY HOUSE_ Hotel, Stanley = 1 
Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch Crescent, Kensington Park Road, W.11. — 
: : —a Country House Hotel. H. & C. Phone: Park, 1168. Bed., 30; Rec., 3. miles and miles of preserved Salmon and 
2 Gas fires in bedrooms. ’Phone 596. Pens., fr. 2} gns., 4 gns. double. Tennis. * P : 
Hotel. Best posi- SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOUSE, 55. tuition En Pension from 3 ens, Mr. 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. Tel.; Prim. {pition. En Pension ftom ane. stor i 
phone: 761, 762. 0242. 10; Rec., 1. Pens. fr. 3 gns, Mrs. E. Turnbull, Resident Proprietor 
FBBEFORD. — The Residence Hotel, MEMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 
Broad Street. Bed., 25. Pens., 3 gns. STRATHALLAN Hotel, 38, Bolton SERVICE BUREAU brings relief.— 
W.E., from 26/-. Salmon fishing, boating. Gardens, S.W.5. Bed., 30. Pens., from 24 Address, Sentinel House, Southampton 
oe tennis. Large garage and car park. gns., single, 6 gns. double. Billiards. Row, London, W.C.1. ' 
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The Empire Arms 
By G. Delap Stevenson 


ie England, as we all know, the 

National Government has at 
last been forced to admit that our 
defence plans are hopelessly 
inadequate. 

In the overseas Dominions there 
have been similar influences at work. 

Of all the Dominions Canada is the 
most aloof. This is a result of 
geography. 

She knows, and! often quite openly 
acknowledges, that in their own 
interests the Americans will never 
allow her to become a conquered 
territory. 

She is shy, not only of the League, 
but also of Imperial commitments. 
Her present Liberal Government, 
which depends so much on French 
Canadian support, is particularly 
non-comimittal, and reiterates that 
Canada is not pledged to co-operate 
in any defence plan with Great 
Britain. 

In spite of all this, however, there 
seems to be general approval of 
England’s rearmament, and though 
Canada has announced no defence 
expansion programme for herself, in 
actual fact the defence vote has been 
increasing. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force is 
getting $4,130,000 in the year 1936-37 
as against $1,405,000 in 1933-34. 

Expenditure on the militia has also 
increased, though that for the naval 
force remains about the same. 

Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa certainly do share 
Canada’s detachment. 

They find themselves the posses- 
sors of desirable territories, weak 
and isolated in a rapacious world. 

Both Australia and South Africa 
have definite defence plans which 
they are carrying out over a period 
of several years. 


They both lay great emphasis on air 
power and believe in manufacturing 
aircraft in their own countries. This 
is partly to relieve the pressure on 
British works. 


The late Government in New 
Zealand had increased expenditure 
on defence during the last couple of 
years, and it seems probable that 
the new Government will continue 
the policy. 

In Australia, and even more in 
South Africa, this development of 
defence fortunately coincides with 
tenewed prosperity. 

Both Australia and New Zealand 
look on their defences as part of the 
whole imperial system. 

They show great interest in the 
British Navy and heartily approve of 
it being strengthened. 

Mr. Savage, the New Zealand 
Labour Premier, has suggested an 
Imperial Conference on Defence, 
while in Australia they are saying 


that the Coronation, when overseas 
Ministers go to London, would be a 
suitable time for it. 

Mr. Savage has said another very 
interesting thing, which has been 
endorsed in Australia. 

He has declared that population is 
the first line of defence.” 

This seems to mean that a sense of 
danger has made Australia and New 
Zealand feel the need of man power. 
They feel also that their empty 
territories are a temptation to land 
hungry foreigners. British immigra- 
tion is thus becoming not only a 
matter of economics, but a factor of 
security. 

South Africa, as might be 
expected, takes a less wholeheartedly 
British line. There is a great deal 
of talk about the League, but the 
more responsible Afrikanders do not 
fail to acknowledge the value of the 
British Commonwealth. 

British South Africans have no 
doubt about their chief defence being 
the British Navy. 

Southern Rhodesia has as yet no 
independent defence. 

She has no Air Force, but her 
Premier, Dr. Huggins, is very 
anxious to develop one, and does 
everything he can to encourage civil 
flying. 

The colonial Empire is spontane- 
ously showing its eagerness to con- 
tribute what it can to Imperial 
Defence. 


Sir Isaac Isaacs to 
Meet the King 


From an Australian Correspondent 


O render to King Edward VIII an 
account of his stewardship to 
King George, Sir Isaac Isaacs, late 
Governor-General of Australia, has 
left Melbourne. Appropriately, he is 
due in London on Anzac Day—April 
25th. 

Sir Isaac will be 81 on August 6. 
King George died two days before 
the term of his first Australian-born 
Governor-General expired. 

Though the Coalition Government 
headed by Mr. Lyons did not repeat 
the policy of their Labour predeces- 
sors in choosing an Australian as 
Governor-General, the success 
achieved by Sir Isaac was recognised 
by all parties. 

He held the highest office in 
Australia for five of the most diffi- 
cult years of the Commonwealth’s 
history. 

His career at Government House 
was free of the troubles which had 
been predicted. Sir Isaac’s dignity 
and coolness proved valuable even to 
some of those who had objected to 
the principle of his appointment. 

It was not unnatural that, at the 
time of his appointment in 1930, 
some concern should have been felt 
in Court and Government circles 


here for the results of what was 
really an experimental appointment, 
Sir Isaac having had a long career in 
the Victorian and’ Commonwealth 
legislatures before his appointment 
to the High Court Bench. 

The doubts were soon resolved by 
the Governor-General himsell. 

I am able to state that King George 
was delighted both by the matter and 
the manner of the reports of his per- 
sonal representative in Canberra. 

In return, he showed many marks 
of his gratitude to Sir Isaac, though 
he was the only Governor-General of 
any of his Dominions who had not 
been received by him in audience. 

Although seventy-five when 
appointed Governor-General, Sir 
Isaac proved equal to the heavy 
demands of travel made upon him. 

He lived simply and kept himself 
fit—he used to run a mile before 
breakfast even after he had passed 
seventy—and though the necessary 
economy of the times reduced the 
customary pageantry of Vice-regal 
office, Sir Isaac was a charming and 
witty host to official and unofficial 
guests at Canberra and in the State 
capitals. 

Characteristic of his simplicity was 
his departure from Canberra in 
January for his home at Mount 
Macedon, Victoria, a few weeks 
before his term expired. 

There was no official farewell, but 
he walked among the hundreds of 
private residents gathered at the 
station and said good-bye to them 
individually. 

““T feel a lump in my throat at 
leaving Canberra,” said the little old 
lawyer who had come to preside 
over the destiny of a Commonwealth 
whose Constitution he had helped to 
draw up. 

He had, in younger days, been a 
political journalist, and his unfailing 
kindness to representatives of his old 
craft was remembered when a great 
gathering of newspaper men enter- 
tained him to celebrate the successful 
conclusion of five years’ hard, wnos- 
tentatious work. 


The Price of Weakness 
By Cleland Scott 


Nanyuki, Kenya. 


N spite of a collective fine imposed 
on the whole Samburu tribe last 
year they have continued in their 
pleasant pastime of Spear 
Blooding.”’ 

During the last seven months 
seven murders have been committed. 
It is true the murderers have con- 
fined themselves to murdering out- 
side the settled areas, but one case 
took place but eight miles from a 
European owned farm and two more 
little further from the Northern 
Nanyuki area. 

The Colony has not forgotten the 
death of Mr. Powys and the very un- 
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satisfactory ending to the court 
proceedings. 

The men who perpetrate these 
crimes are Moran or young unmar- 
ried men who are egged on by their 
girl friends thus to demonstrate their 
bravery and warlike capacities. 

The fact that their recent victims 
have all been children or old men and 
have been killed when they were not 
looking or were totally unarmed in 
no way detracted from the ‘‘ war- 
rior’s valour! 

When one knows that the whole 
tribe was warned that this old African 
custom must cease, the continuation 
is a deliberate and calculated insult 
to Government. 


Rather belatedly this has been 
taken up and the Chief Native Com- 
missioner has just been up to Sam- 
buru country in person. Frem his 
remarks the tribe should realise that 
this time Government will stand no 
nonsense. 

A police patrol of fifteen men under 
a white officer went with him and is 
to stay there for at least three 
months at the tribe’s expense. 

All men who have not yet lad 
their spears confiscated will lose 
them now and it is to be hoped the 
murderers will be caught. 

It is obvious that the elders cannot 
or will not keep their young men in 
order. 

What one might call an unfortunate 
“gesture ’’ was made by the Governor 
last year. 

Before the public knew whether 
White Settlement was to be extended 
to the much discussed ‘ Promised 
Land ” or Lerogi Plateau, he informed 


the Samburu that they were to be. 


given this land at the very moment he 
was warning them about their last 
crop of murders. 

The Samburu had no better claim 
to this large tract of land than had 
the settlers. 

The Samburu, very naturally, 
reasoned thus : ‘‘We murdered many 
natives and one Muzungu and got 
more land. Government is frightened 
of us, so let us murder more and 
maybe we shall get more land or at 
any rate be able to continue our idea 
of fun and round games.”’ 

It simply does not do to show any 
weakness when dealing with a 
thoroughly savage race who under- 
stand only firmness. 


Conquest of the Tsetse 
Fly in Africa 
ONQUEST of Nagana (cattle 
disease) has been achieved to 
a large extent in Africa thanks to 
the invention of Mr. R. H. T. P. 
Harris, research officer in charge of 
the tsetse fly investigation in the 
Umfolozi Game Reserve. 

After a series of experiments Mr. 
Harris discovered that the tsetse fly 
was guided by one sense alone— 
sight—in its search for food, so he 
invented the trap which bears his 
name, basing the principles of his 
invention on his discovery. 


As a result, the Minister of Agri- 


culture, in Cape Town, has been able 
to report that his department’s war 
against nagana is coming to a success- 
tul conclusion. 


A final drive is to be made, for 
which the Government has added 
another £14,000 to the £6,000 already 
allocated for the extermination of 
disease. 

Illuminating figures are available 
regarding the Umfolozi Game 
Reserve. In 1931 the average number 
of| flies caught per trap in the White 
Umfolozi area was 2,654 and in the 
Black area 4,356. 

This gave an average daily density 
of flies per trap of 86.5 and 105.2 
respectively. 

This was the peak period, for one 
month only, and afterwards, when 
the trap system was in full working 
order, the numbers began to fall. 

In September, 1931, a section with 
134 traps captured 292,024 flies. In 
January, 1934, the same number of 
traps captured only 336. In another 
section with 51 traps, in September, 
1931, 216,960 flies were captured. In 
January, 1934, with 109 traps in the 
same section, the total capture was 
255 flies, or a density of 0.07 flies per 
trap per day. 

The result of this war on the tsetse 
fly has been that a person can travel 
through the Umfolozi Game Reserve 
without seeing a single fly, except at 
the traps. 

With the elimination of nagana, 
thousands of pounds will be saved, 
and by means of the Harris trap 
there is a possibility of the complete 
extermination of the tsetse pest in 
many parts of the continent. 


Exhibition of Empire 
Fibre Plants 


N interesting exhibition of the 
commercial fibre plants of the 
Empire was opened last week at the 
Imperial Institute, London, by the 
Minister for Overseas Trade. 

The idea for the exhibition origi- 
nated at a meeting of the Advisory 
Comittee on Vegetable Fibres last 
June. Organisations and individuals, 
whether official or unofficial, were 
invited to organise displays. 

Only cotton was excluded, because 
it is so highly specialised that, given 
adequate space, it would have over- 
shadowed all else. 


The purpose of the exhibition is 
twofold. It seeks to interest technical 
experts and business men in existing 
and possible uses for Empire fibres, 
and also to direct the attention of the 
public, particularly schoolchildren, to 
these things. and to products into 
which they are converted. 

A result has been an arrangement 
of eight stands, or ‘‘ bays.’? Two of 
these, one facing the other in the 
centre of the exhibition, are given 
to a display of flax and linen 
organised by the Linen Industry 
Research Association. Exhibits 
there collected show the cultivation 
and processing of flax, its conversion 
into linen, and various lines of 
research being followed. 


The High Commissioners for New 
Zealand and India also have prepareg 
stands, one showing the cultivation 
and uses of phormium fibre, and the 
other jute, sunn hemp, coir and 
palmyra. 

The hard fibres section of the 
British Empire Producers’ organisa. 
tion have brought together a compre. 
hensive range of sisal and _ sisal 
manufactures, and other stands 
show Mauritius hemp, Ceylon coir, 
West African piassava, Cyprus hemp, 
and Manila hemp from Borneo. 

Thousands of people have already 
visited the show. 


THE number of steps in the ladder 
cut in the face of the cliff from 

Jamestown, St. Helena, to the sum- 

mit of Ladder Hill is: exactly 699. 

The ladder which ascends to a 
height of 620 feet, is known as 
Jacob’s Ladder,’? and is situated 
immediately behind the _ parish 
church of St. James. 

It runs upwards at a dizzy angle, 
the stone steps being so trying that 
even trained athletes must pause 
several times to take breath. Many 
visitors go giddy at the very 
thought of using those steps. 

From the sea, St. Helena does not 
present an attractive appearance, and 
on this account passengers on ships 
bound to or from South Africa often 
do not bother to land. 

Those who do go ashore are con- 
tent with a cursory survey, for there 
is not sufficient time to see much. 
They visit Napoleon’s house, 
Napoleon’s grave, ‘‘Jacob’s Ladder,” 
learn that no motor-cars are allowed 
on St. Helena and return to the ship, 

Presently the sterile-looking cliffs 
that rise several hundred feet sheer 
from the sea, and the rare beauties 
they hide, are left behind as the 
island drops slowly out of sight. 

The island, which measures about 
ten miles by seven, is divided into 
two portions by a central ridge and 
the scenery to the south of this is at 
times very grand. 

From here can be seen such basal- 
tic columns as that known as ‘‘Lot,” 
which rises above the sea to a height 
of about 1,400 feet. There is much 
in Sandy Bay to hold the interest. 
Many indications may be found to 
support the belief that this inlet was 
formed out of the crater of an extinct 
volcano. 

Jamestown, the capital, has a 
population of about 3,500. 

In the lower part of the town are 
the strongly-built walls, gates and 
archways of the old fortifications, 
and also the old Castle or Fort. The 
wide and medizeval-looking moat of 
this Castle is now used for growing 
bananas. 

The exports from St. Helena are 
flax, fibre, and tow. 

Previously the principal industry 
was providing for the garrison, but 
when, about 80 years ago, this was 
withdrawn, the threat of starvation 
was staved off by adopting this flax 

industry. 
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£25 each, £4,000,000 Bankers --- 4,427,752 12 1 
Paid up £12 10s. per share eas wd .. 2,000,000 0 0 By Bullion on “harid and in 
To Reserve Fund _... .. 2,200,000 0 0 Transit ... - ‘ .. 180,563 2 9 
To Current, Fixed Deposit. ‘and other Accounts, ——————_ 4,608,315 14 10 
including rovision for Bad and Doubtful By Indian Government Rupee Securities ... 5,021,262 3 0 
Debts and Contingencies ... a ... 29,382,940 13 9 By British Government Securities, Indian Govern- 
To Bills Payable ons one ase ~“ 660,258 19 1 ment Guaranteed Debentures and other Securi- 
To Acceptances for Customers iain a “as 408,110 3 8 ties (of which £500,000 War Loan lodged with 
To Profit and Loss Account, as under sala ‘a 527,668 12 7 Bank of England as security for Government 
Accounts) ... 9,789,004 12 10 
To Bills receivable, re-discounted, £3,713,870 2s 8d, By House Property and Furniture at cost, les SS 
of which up to 16th Mar., 1936, {2,733,322 19s 5d amounts written off pee 641,573 18 10 
have run off. Forward Contracts outstanding By Bills of Exchange, including Treasury Bills ... 4,427,068 6 4 
for the Purchase and Sale of Sterling Bills and By Discounts, Loans Receivable, and other sums 
Telegraphic Transfers £11,005,565 3s Od. due to the Bank ... .-. 10,283,643 9 7 
By C ustomers for Acceptances per Contra .. ae 408,110 3 8 


£35,178,978 9 1 £35,178,978 9 1 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 3lst December, 1935. 


£ s. d. 
To ad interim dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. By Balance at 31st December, 1934... wun ‘ed ssh,000 13 4 
per annum for the Half year ended 30th June, Dspuct— 
1935 al ‘én wt ade pas pa 180,000 0 0 Dividend at the rate of 18 per 
To Expenses of M ement at Head Office and cent. per annum for the half- 
Branches, including Directors’ Fees £6,463 17s... 546,869 3 2 year ended 3ist December, 
To Balance... ese one owe ove ose 527,668 12 7 1934... eee sit «. 180,000 0 0 
Amount written off House 
Property Account . ... .. 50,000 0 0 
Officers’ Pension Fund ... .. 50,000 0 0 


280,000 0 0 


Balance brought forward . 250,099 13 8 
By Gross Profits for the year ended 3ist December, 

after for all bad and 

lebts 


£1,254,537 15 9 


W. ROSS MUNRO, General Manager. J. P. HEWETT, ) 
G. B. LINTON, Sub-Manager and Accountant. r J. HAWKE, j Directors. 
. A. SWAN, 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS. 
We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books in London and the certified Returns from the Branches. We have obtained all 
| the information and explanations we have required. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is full and fair, containing the particulars required by the 
Regulations of the Company, and is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to 
the best of our informa a the caplaneiions given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 
| London, 17th March, COOPER BROTHERS & co., ) 
| W. A. BROWNE & CO., Auditors 
| Chartered Accountants. } 
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Interest in Gold Mines 
/ By Our City Editor 


YWO factors have contributed to a revival of interest 
in gold mining shares, the first being the amended 
scheme of taxation proposed by the Union Government, 
and the second the chance of franc devaluation. The first 
is far more important as an investment factor for 
‘‘ Kaffirs’’ than the second, for it promises to place 
mining taxation beyond the narrow limits of political 
controversy for some time. Instead of the income tax, 
excess profits duty and surtax which the mines formerly 
had to pay, a ‘straight’ tax of 15 per cent. is now 
imposed with a graded tax up to 35 per cent., calculated 
with due regard to profit per ton of ore milled, working 
costs and the lives of the mines. As the whole basis of 
taxation is therefore altered, it is not possible to tell 
exactly which individual mines will benefit, though it 
is generally accepted that such high-grade properties as 
Sub-Nigel will be adversely affected, while such pro- 
perties as Nourse and Knights will pay a considerably 
smaller proportion of taxation. 


The Franc and Gold 


Devaluation of the Franc wotld have a most disturbing 
effect temporarily on gold-mining shares, for while there 
would be every incentive for Paris to buy gold-mining 
shares strongly, others would probably exhibit nervous- 
ness as to the effect on the price of gold. But the long 
view must ignore the temporary effects of such nervous- 
ness and concentrate on the realisation that America has 
already written up her gold holdings of about 
£2,000,000,000, and that France has something like 
£800,000,000, and Britain £200,000,C00 of gold which 
cannot be allowed to fall much below its present price, 
unless prolonged deflation is attempted, which is unthink- 
able. In the long run, therefore, it seems probable that 
gold-mining shares will be at higher levels. A furthet 
factor of a steadying nature which many overlook because 
it is of comparatively recent origin, is the large holding 
of gold-mining shares for investment, as opposed to 
speculative purposes. If taxation appears to be at last 
on a settled basis, this investment holding of Kaffirs 
will increase, and this means that less liquidation is 
likely to attend any temporarily unfavourable develop- 
ment. In the mining list there is a big choice, but East 
Rand Proprictary appear to be a good share for a long 
investinent. 

Imperial Chemicals 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Britain’s leading 
industrial combine, report an increase in net revenue for 
last year of £857,482 to the enormous total of £6,706,539, 
this being reached after providing £1,000,000 for 
obsolescence and £645,891 for income tax. It is a record 
for the company. The preference dividend requires 
£1,590,738 and £1,000,000, as in the previous year, is 
placed to reserve, a further sum of £217,366 being reserved 
for a dividend contingency. The final dividend of 54 
per cent. on the ordinary shares will again make 8 per 
cent. for the year, and the directors intend also to make 
up the dividend on the ordinary shares, which are 
expected to result from the conversion of the deferred 
shares to 8 per cent. At present 4 per cent. is being paid 
on this capital which, in fact, works out at 2 per cent. 
on the old deferred capital, as in the previous year. The 
final payment will not be made until the possibility of 
further opposition to the capital reorganisation scheme 
is finally disposed of. The shares have been a good 


market in anticipation of the results which were fully 
up to expectations, no actual increase in dividend being 


— 


looked for until the capital has settled down in its new 
form. The deferred at 9s. 44d. xd. give some advantage, 
assuming the capital plan to be carried through, in com. 
parison with the ordinary at 38s. 9d. xd. Chemicals are 
probably as sound as any industrial share in the country 
as a lock-up investment and at the present price the 
yield on an 8 per cent. basis is £4 3s. per cent. 


Apollinaris and Presta 

Though the adverse German Exchange and the 
moratorium on the transfer of funds from Germany has 
forced Apollinaris and Presta, Ltd., to come to an 
arrangement with its debenture stockholders, which now 
awaits the sanction of the Court, the company was able 
to increase net trading profit last year from £18,585 to 
£21,483, this being due to increased sales of Presta table 
waters. In addition, it has to be borne in mind that 
advertising charges have always been met out of revenue, 
and the usual. allowances have been made for deprecia- 
tion. Apart from its somewhat heavy prior charge 
liability, therefore, the business is on a profit-earning 
basis, and the increase in earnings is concrete evidence 
of trading progress. In view of the serious nature of 
the German difficulties, its immediate future would seem 
to lie in the further development of the Presta business. 


COMPANY MEETING 


LAW LAND COMPANY 
INCREASED GROSS REVENUE 


The filty-third annual general meeting of the Law Land 
Company, Limited, was held yesterday at Brettenham 
House, London, W.C. 

Mr. M. E. F. Crealock (the chairman) said that it had 
probably proved a matter of interest to many share- 
holders to account for a reduction in the balance available 
of some £10,000 compared with last year, in spite of an 
increase in gross revenue and the fact that the board 
recommended no addition to the general reserve from the 
year’s profits. The explanation was simple. He had to 
account for roughly £30,000, which was arrived at as 
follows :—Increase in gross revenue, £17,000, expenditure 
carried to suspense, £3,000, and difference in profit, 
£10,000. The items which went to make up that total 
were increases in repairs and renewals, £10,500, service, 
etc., £7,500, rates, taxes and insurance, £6,500, and 
interest, finance costs, revaluation and ground rents, 
£5,500. The largest item to be dealt with was that of 
the cost of repairs and renewals. The directors had 
always paid special attention to the necessity for heavy 
expenditure under that heading, and he had frequently 
directed their attention to that point and explained their 
policy which led to an increased expenditure almost 
annually, but they jooked forward to having to do 
slightly less work in 1936. They had no intention of 
allowing their properties to become old-fashioned or out- 
of-date in any respect. 

As to their hopes for the future, the recent quin- 
quennial valuation was as satisfactory as could, on the 
whole, have been anticipated. Considerable savings 
under that heading were assured. They had secured a 
great number of tenants of a very high standard. At the 
present time they had in their older office buildings so 
few empties as to be almost negligible. Brettenham 
House was entirely let, with the exception of a portion 
of the first floor. Of their flat properties, they had let 
many to the best class of tenant and had very few on 
their hands, and the rents they were obtaining were satis- 
factory. Their properties had reached a figure of 
£1,985,205. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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VAN RYN DEEP, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Afriea). 
Issued Capital : £1,196,892 in Shares of £1 each. 


DIRECTORATE : 


J. H. CROSBY (Chairman). 
J. B. JOEL, J.P. Str REGINALD A. BLANKENBERG, K.B.E. 
Dr. J. G. LAWN, C.B.E. Str WILLIAM DALRYMPLE, K.B.E. 
Sir ABE BAILEY, Bart. G. J. JOEL, M.C. and G. H. BEATTY. 


Extracted from the Annual Report to 3ist December, 1935 


Tons crushed, 1,126,000, yielding 230,773.888 fine ounces of gold. 
Per ton, based on 
tonnage crushed. 
Total Working Revenue .. .. £1,642,387 9 2 


Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue. “a 6,090 
Balance at 31st December, 1934, brought ‘forward 80,923 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Taxation—Union and Provincial (Estimated amount for 19 35, plus ete anaes for 
1934, £1,325 11 6) .. es os 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria, ‘Donations and ‘Depreciation 
Capital Expenditure as ee 
Dividends Nos. 44 and 45 of 15% each 


£671,228 16 


611,701 10 4 


Leaving a Balance carried forward of .. £59,527 6 4 


The payable Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated at 3,443,0@0 tons of an average value of 4 dwts. over 
a stoping width of 49 inches. The estimate of ore reserves is based on gold at 140s. per fine ounce and current working costs. 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Company, Limited, 10/11, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


GOVERNMENT GOLD MINING AREAS 
(MODDERFONTEIN) CONSOLIDATED, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa). 


Issued Capital : £1,400,000 in 5,600,000 Shares of 5s. each. 


DIRECTORATE : 
J. B. JOEL, J.P. (Chairman). 
J. H. CROSBY (Deputy Chairman) Sir REGINALD A. BLANKENBERG, K.B.E. 
Dr. J. G. LAWN, C.B.E., G. IMROTH D. CHRISTOPHERSON, C.B.E. 
and G. J. JOEL, MC. 


Extracted from the Annual Report to 3lst December, 1935 

Per ton, based on 
Tons crushed 2 857 ,918.362 fine ounces of gold. tonnage crushed. 

Total Working Revenue .. .. £6,117,315 17 £2 8 7 

Total Working Costs va 2,244,069 18 17 10 


£1 10 9 


Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue’. wa 22,790 
Balance at 31st December, 1934, brought forward a a - ws “a 232,434 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Government’s Share of Profits (Estimated) .. 2,199,760 
Taxation—Union and Provincial . aie 6,448 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria, Donations and Depreciation : 4,071 
Contribution in of Liabilities, Miners’ Phthisis Compensation 

Fund 29,726 
Dividends Nos. 36 and 37 of 60%, ai .. 1,680,000 


£4,128,471 7 7 


NOS 


3,935,630 12 3 


Leaving a Balance carried forward of .. és aa .. £192,840 15 4 


The payable Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated at 11,457,000 tons of an average value of 6.8 dwts. 
over a stoping width of 57 inches. The estimate of ore reserves is based on gold at 140s. per fine oz. and current working costs. 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Company, Limited, 10 /11, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2 
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CINEMA 


“ Desire ” 
BY MARK FORREST 


HENEVER one sees Mr, Lubitsch’s name 
on a film, either in the capacity of producer 
or director, there is no doubt as to what 

kind of flavour is going to be added to the dish. 
So when I saw that he was going to produce 
Marlene Dietrich’s new picture, I was certain that 
she would at last be able to get out of the deep 
dry rut into which Hollywood shoved her the 
moment she arrived there. And sure enough here 
she is in a comedy which, though it lacks the finer 
touches of Mr. Lubitsch’s art, is three times as 
entertaining as any film which she has done in 
the last three years. 


The title of this picture, which is at the 
Plaza, is Desire, but don’t allow that to delude 
anyone into thinking that she is once more wasting 
her time and beauty on idiotic erotics. Not that 
she doesn’t ensnare the young American motor 
engineer, but the note of comedy which is truly 
struck in the first sequence of the picture, is main- 
tained with varying success until the end is in 
sight. That she marries the young man at the 
finish is a pity but, with the new brand of American 
censorship, I suppose inevitable; when it becomes 
plain that respectability is to be achieved, the 
elasticity goes out of the film and it limps home 
unsatisfactorily. 


A Rope of Pearls 


The skeleton of the plot has often been taken out 
of its coffin, for who has not heard of the beautiful 
Countess who steals the rope of pearls and who is 
forced to choose between ‘ cashing in ”’ on them 
or on true love. However, the adventures of this 
particular rope and the efforts of the Countess and 
her partner to get them out of the pocket of the 
ingenuous engineer, into which she has dropped 
them to avoid the customs, are light hearted 
enough to please most people. It is only when the 
Countess begins to show signs of wanting to live 
honestly ever afterwards that the sun is clouded 
over. 


Marlene Dietrich looks as brittlely beautiful as 
ever, though what possessed her to paint her eye- 
brows half-way up her forehead is beyond a man’s 
comprehension. As the adventuress she shows 
such a nice metallic sense of humour that no-one 
will believe in the vulnerability of her heart. Once 
again she is supported by Gary Cooper, whose 
charm of manner grows no less, and this asset 
makes the closing scenes more palatable. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981 
The gayest film of the season ! 
MARTA EGGERTH in 
“ LIEBESMELODIE ”’ (A) 
Music by FRANZ LEHAR 


THEATRE NOTES 


“* Bitter Harvest” Arts Theatre Club 
By Catherine Turney 


ATHERINE TURNEY has chosen for her 
play ‘‘ Bitter Harvest’? that period of 
Byron’s life which led up to his leaving 
England for his beloved Greece. The play opens 
in Byron’s rooms in Bennett Street, where we fing 
Lady Oxford, Thomas Moore, Walter Scott and 
John Cam Hobhouse waiting for their host, who, 
having invited them to breakfast fails to put in 
an appearance until some hours after the guests 
have finished their meal. Moore, Scott and Hob. 
house soon take their leave and Byron finds respite 
for his tortured spirit in the embraces of his dear 
friend Lady Oxford. 


They are interrupted by the tempestuous arrival 
of Lady Caroline Lamb who, after a scene with 
Byron, vows she will ruin him socially for his dis. 
dain of her affection. Lady Melbourne is 
announced. Old and admired friend that she is, 
she wishes to save Byron’s reputation and eventu- 
ally persuades him that he must marry. 


Unfortunately, however, into this disturbed 
household has already stepped dainty and vivacious 
Augusta Leigh who reveals herself as Byron's 
half-sister. Augusta more or less takes up resi- 
dence with Byron and he finds more peace than 
he has ever before known. The gossips, of course, 
get to work and finally he decides that in order 
to shield Augusta he must follow Lady Mel- 
bourne’s advice.. He marries the scholarly 
Annabella Millbanke, Lady Melbourne’s niece. 
The harvest from such sowing is indeed bitter 
and the curtain falls at last on Byron, deserted by 
the frightened Augusta and signing the documents 
of legal separation from his wife. 


The producer, Mr. Stephen Thomas, and the 
author were extremely well served by the cast. 
Martita Hunt gave a most attractive characterisa- 
tion of Lady Oxford, and Nadine March positively 
spat the venom of the repulsed Lady Caroline 
Lamb. Augusta Leigh was so charming and gay 
in the hands of Mary Glynne that it is no wonder 
Byron never wished to be parted from her. Norah 
Robinson and Clare Harris were admirable as 
Annabella Millbanke and Lady Melbourne re- 
spectively and Holland Bennett, Roy Russell and 
Torib Thatcher more than adequate as the three 
friends Moore, Scott, and Hobhouse. Byron him- 
self was played by Eric Portman who not only 
looked as if he had indeed stepped from one’s 
favourite portrait of the poet but seemed also to 
be the embodiment of his torture-ridden spirit. 


Miss Turney is to be congratulated upon her 
handling of this unhappy period in Byron’s life. 
From the dramatic point of view it is most satis- 
factory and I find it difficult to understand why 


this play should have been forbidden public per-_ 


formance while several other productions which 
it has been my lot to witness from time to time 
have been given the blessing of the censor. 


CS, 
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